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What The 


National Government Is Not 


ADY HOUSTON, in her ‘‘ Message to the Women ”’ wrote: ‘‘ What can we say of 
the National Government? Only that it is a sham, a fraud, a humbug and a make- 
believe. 


For what the ‘* National ’’ Government most certainly IS NOT is—-NATIONAL. 
From Land's End to John o’ Groats the Nation voted Conservative, because they wanted 
Conservative measures which they have never had with this Government—so that this is one 
Government that has no right to be called ‘* National ’’ because it was not voted for by the 
Nation—‘‘ Nationa! ’’—in this case is a senseless, meaningless name—given to a Conser- 
vative Government by Ramsay MacDonald in order to humbug the people and make it 
possible for him to drag in outsiders like Sir John Simon and Sir Herbert Samuel—who 
are not Conservatives—and who have no right to be in a Conservative Government.”’ 


Our foreign policy has been a tale of cowardice, hesitation, compromise with principles, 
r mixed with interference or meddling with other nation’s affairs. We have alienated Japan, 
a trusty ally, to the detriment of our interests in the Far East, and Sir John Simon’s 
crowning act of folly has been to move every stone to welcome Russia into the League of 
Nations, although Russia’s hands are red with the murder of millions, and although she 
has persecuted Christians, made war on Christianity, has spent large sums in organising 
world revolution, and has repudiated all her obligations. 


The National Government has set its face determinedly to surrender India to the 
extremists, which will lead to insurrection, war, probably massacre, and destroy British 
interests and capital in a way to bring ruin on millions in India and at home. This was the 
policy of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and has been accepted by Mr. Baldwin. 


Worst of all is the manner in which the Government has disarmed in the face of the 
growing menace of war throughout Europe and Asia. 


Our Air Force is in a deplorable condition, we are quite unable to offer any defence, 
let alone counter-attack, if we were compelled to fight. Our future programme is despic- 
able, and although Mr. Baldwin made brave speeches, they appear to be only eye-wash. 


Our Squadrons are not more than a fifth of what Germany could employ to-morrow. 
Our machines are deficient in speed, our aerodromes and personnel far below any margin 
of safety. Nor have we the engineering resources to fall back upon in any emergency. 


Our Navy and Army are far below the national requirements. Lord Beatty, among 
others, has said bluntly that the Navy could not guarantee supplies in the event of war. 
The Army is under-officered, under-manned, and our technical corps are far inferior to those 
of Great Powers on the Continent. 


In other words the Government have used the national revenues to try and buy support 
from the proletariat, and under the excuse of a disarmament policy have left Britain at the 
mercy of a foreign foe. 


The National Government has neither policy nor principles, and without these a nation 
cannot live. The existence of our country in the future depends on the destruction of this 
monstrosity and its replacement by a Government which places Britain’s interests first and 
foremost. 
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Notes of the Week 


2 The Oil Mystery 
se What a fuss and bother about the terrible 
: suggestion from Japan that they actually dare to 
contemplate supplying oil from Manchuria! But 
| it would be interesting to know why it is a crime 
= for Japan to do such a thing while Russia is at 
present supplying a good part of the world with 
oil that was bought and paid for by millions of 
| English money and which after being robbed from 
us, we now buy back again from Russia, and the 
~ Government dare not say anything. 


Mr. Hore-Belisha, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, answering a question on 
May 2nd, said: ‘‘ The imports of oil from the 
Soviet Union during the years 1930 and 1931 were 
of a declared value of £5,691,709 and £4,099,740 
respectively. IT IS IMPRACTICABLE TO 
{ SAY HOW MUCH OF THIS OIL WAS PRO- 
DUCED FROM PROPERTIES FORMERLY 
BRITISH OWNED.” 


Choice of Two Evils 

5 We cannot agree with the assertion of Mr. 
- MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin—in a Tweedledum 
4 and Tweedledee mood of fraternity at the National 


Labour Committee’s branch—that there can be 
no return to what they called the *‘ dog-fight ”’ of 
party politics. Party politics have carried this 
country through some generations of greatness; 
and if a dog-fight is not exactly an edifying 
: spectacle it is a national one and a sign of healthy 
vitality. There will always be two sections of 


: opinion, call them Right or Left, Conservative or 
q Radical-Socialist, or what you will. But is our 
: Pacifist Government less dangerous than the forces 
3 opposed to it, which would shatter our great 


Empire, leave our shores undefended, link up with 


the filthy paganism of Soviet Russia and bring 
about the end of all security and decency for the 
sake of their precious ‘‘ ideals?’’ We have our 


doubts ! 


* * 


Socialists and Sedition 

The Sedition Bill over which there has been so 
much pother is a perfectly simple one, misrepre- 
sented unscrupulously by its opponents. ~ It does 
not attack free speech or the liberty of the subject 
in any sense. It merely restrains mischievous 
people, financed by Soviet Russia, from tampering 
with the loyalty of the forces of the Crown, and, 
how the Socialist Major Attlee can reconcile his 
objections to such restraint with the fact that he 
once held His Majesty’s commission we cannot 
conceive. 


The Daily Herald, with ingenuous lack of con- 
sistency, asks ironically whether anyone imagines 
that soldiers or sailors are going to be affected 
by seditious pamphlets. Then why this anxiety 
lest they should not receive them? 


Stalin and Wells 


Mr. H. G. Wells has been having a pleasant 
little chat with Stalin, to whom he revealed the 


fact that a visit to the United States has “‘ excited 


‘my mind.’’ Who runs may read the published 
version of their mildly academic discussion on 
Socialism. It is not very edifying and if the 
visit to America has excited Mr. Wells’s mind it 
has certainly not cleared it, and he had no answer 
to Stalin’s assertion that in Russia “‘ the technical 
intelligentsia are in the front ranks of the builders 
of Socialist society.’ 


Not all of them. Stalin did not reveal that tens 
of thousands of these hapless folk— doctors, pro- 
fessors, men of technical skill and education—are 
undergoing long terms of hard labour in Russia 
under conditions of loathsome cruelty. 
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We commend to those who can see no ill in the 
Soviet system an article in the current number of 
the National Review written by a Russian pro- 
fessor on his prison experiences—and then to 
dinner with what appetite they can muster. 

** 
* 
When “ Max” is Mum 

Lord Beaverbrook, in his broadcast last week on 

“‘ The Causes of War,” still sticks steadily to his 


consultation and then informed the witness that the 
cable could not be accepted on technical grounds. 


** 
* 
Splitting the Conservative Party 
The Report of the Select India Committee to be 
incorporated in a Bill is bound to split the Con- 
servative Party in two. The Government may 


carry their Bill with the aid of Socialist and 
Liberal support, and the net result will be that 


doctrine of ‘“‘ splendid isolation.” It sounds Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin between 

simple enough to turn them will have smashed 

our backs on Europe, the Conservative Party, 
DEDICATED 


wave the jarring elements 
away, and say in effect 
** we aren’t interested in 
your scrap.”’ It naturally 
pleases the ninnies who 
cannot see why we should 
be embroiled in the 
quarrels of Europe. Asa 
neutral power, of course, 
our trade interests would 
be vitally affected, and 
when the war was over 
we might well find the 
victors held us in a cleft 
stick. strangely 


Lies, lies, lies, 


Lies, lies, lies, 


HIM WHOM THE CAP FITS pink 
What should | do without them? 


How my “ Coalleagues "* gulp them down. 
While all the World ‘a-snigger 

They prepare to pull the trigger 

Against the d—d, d—d, d—d, d—d, Fools 
That live in London Town! 


and the Country will be 
at the mercy of the 
masquerading, 
Socialism of the Mac- 
Donaldites or the 
stronger red hue of the 
Stafford Cripps  per- 
suasion. That is the 
deliberate policy and in- 
tention of Messrs. 
MacDonald and Baldwin, 
as evidenced in every 
turn of their conduct, 
and the only way out is 


L.H. 
if Conservatives in every 


enough Lord Beaverbrook 

foresees war brewing, but as yet he has not used 
the influence of his newspapers to insist on a real 
strengthening of our national defences. 


Still, the ninnies who apparently constitute so 
large a proportion of the circulation of the two- 
million-a-day newspapers are -probably quite 
unable to understand that the prime necessity of a 
neutral Britain in the event of another European 
war is a Britain so armed to the teeth that none 
dare attack her. On that subject our “‘ Max ”’ is 


mum ! 


Suppressing a Cable 

If we do not yet possess the printed report of 
the Joint Select Committee on India, the cat has 
jumped out of the bag sufficiently to make it plain 
that it varies in no pronounced manner from the 
original White Paper proposals. The crux test, 
that is the surrender of the control of the Police, 
is to be handed over to the Indians, and to be 
Indianised as they choose to make it. When the 
Report is published it will not contain an item 
of evidence which was given by an official 
representative of the Indian Police. This gentle- 
man was asked by one of the Indian delegates what 
was the opinion of the European members of the 
Police Force in regard to the proposals and was 
able to produce a cable he had just received which 
stated that it was their unanimous opinion that to 
hand over control would be fraught with great 
danger. The Committee cleared the room for 


constituency take strong 
steps with their members of Parliament immedi- 
ately the Report is published. Mr. Baldwin said 
the other day that many of his followers think he 
is a renegade. He does not know how great a 
number have come to that conclusion. 
** 
* 

Our Interest in Siam 

As a buffer State between Burma and French 
Indo-China, Siam is an important British interest, 
and this all the more because England and France 
jointly guarantee its territorial integrity. We can- 
not be indifferent to what goes on out there, and 
our relations have been close and friendly, 
particularly during the reign of the present King, 
who now threatens to abdicate under pressure from 
the politicians in power at Bangkok. It seems 
enough to say that the King, the inheritor of 
ancient tradition, but with an English education, 
is far more likely to understand his own people 
and their desires than the politicians, with their 
fantastic short cuts to what they suppose to be 
Western “‘ progress.’’ He suggests a Referendum, 
and that is surely Western enough. 


The Lord Mayor's Show 

The decision to cut short the Lord Mayor’s Show 
this year is a wise one. We are strongly in 
favour of historical pageantry which can be given 
a patriotic flavour; but the busy streets of the City 
of London are not the place for it and a day 
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(usually foggy) in November is not the time for it. 
But the Show must not be allowed to disappear 
altogether. The City of London stands for a 
mighty tradition and for soundness and sanity ina 
world of crack-brained revolutionaries. 


We remember that a fortnight ago Labour’s 
official organ set about ‘‘ de-bunking,’’ its own 
word—Trafalgar Day. There is nothing in either 
Trafalgar Day or Lord Mayor’s Show Day to 
** de-bunk.”’ 


* * 
* 


Baldwin's Usual Blunders 


In his speech at Monday’s luncheon Mr. 
Baldwin was extraordinarily and shockingly con- 
tradictory in his remarks on the situation in 
Europe, but it is well known that he takes precious 
little real interest in foreign affairs. He assured 
his audience that there were no signs of a 
cataclysm—which is a palpable understatement of 
fact, though perhaps what he meant was that 
Hitler and Goering’s fleets of aeroplanes were not 
at the moment swarming over London. Yet he 
had previously said that he trembled to think what 
in the present conditions of Europe the result of a 
weak Government in this country might be. But 
why tremble if there are no signs of a cataclysm? 
No—what Mr. Baldwin was trembling about was 
the fate of the Government at the next elections, 
and not without reason. He had not a word to 
say about strengthening the defensive forces. 


* * 
* 


What France Thinks 


Marshal Petain, the French Minister of War, 
sees the situation very differently from Mr. 
Baldwin. On Monday he told the Budget Com- 
mission of the Chamber that credits for supple- 


menting Army equipment would have to be 
increased by nearly eleven millions of our money, 
because ‘“‘ certain Powers ’’ had not observed the 
military clauses of the Versailles Treaty. He 
spoke of the great efforts made by these Powers to 
strengthen their armaments, about which infor- 
mation was constantly reaching the French War 
Ministry. France could no longer pursue the 
policy of reducing her effectives. Indeed, it was 
plain from Petain’s statement that German rearma- 
ment was an ever-growing menace to her, and 
must be met. 


* * 


Behind the Scenes 


‘“‘ If this doesn’t make the Government sit up 
nothing will ’’—message from Lady Rule 
Britannia ’’) Houston to Scott and Black after their 
flight to Australia. 


Making the Government sit up (writes Nathaniel 
Gubbins in the Sunday Express) is one of the chief 
amusements of the free British people, who assume 
that the Cabinet is perpetually in a prone position 
and sits up with a start, wide-eyed and astonished, 
whenever something happens. 


As a matter of fact, the Government overcame 
the tiresome necessity of sitting up long ago. 


During the crisis highly trained secretaries tuck 
Cabinet Ministers up in their cots, sing them a 
soothing lullaby and creep out of the room on tip- 
toe to deal with the matter themselves. 


In this case the secretary would take from a file 
marked ‘‘ Airmen, Congratulations to,’’ one of 
the thousands of typewritten slips beginning 
‘* Heartiest good wishes on your splendid achieve- 
ment,’’ and send off the cablegram without 
bothering anybody. 


Let Lady Houston Cure Your Cold 


We quote the following from the Sunday Pictorial :— 


Let Lady Houston cure your cold. 

Scientists throughout the world are trying to 
find a cure for the common cold, which is 
responsible for the estimated loss of 100,000,000 
working hours per year in Britain alone. 

At this year’s medical conferences failure to find 
a cure was admitted. 

But into the _ scientific arena steps 
Lady Houston, D.B.E., patriot-and philanthropist, 
who claims that she can cure any cold. 

To prove her claim, Lady Houston offers to cure 
within twenty-four hours of their adoption of her 
secret treatment twelve readers of the Sunday 
Pictorial who may be suffering from colds. All 
she stipulates is that the test be applied immedi- 
ately the cold makes its appearance, that is, 
directly the sufferer ‘‘ begins to sniffle.”’ 

Lady Houston lives very simply, and she and 


her staff have been free from colds for many years. 

*“* Colds are unnecessary,’’ Lady Houston told 
the Sunday Pictorial yesterday. ‘‘ They are 
undermining the health of the nation, and 
although determined attempts have been made to 
discover a real cure, none is forthcoming. 

“I have that cure. At the moment I do not 
wish to broadcast it until the cure is thoroughly 
proved. That is why I make my offer to Sunday 
Pictorial readers. 

** Don’t wait till to-morrow if you have a cold. 
It can be cured to-day, but my cure does not apply 
to lazy people. It means quite a lot of trouble. 

Would-be patients are invited to apply to 
Lady Houston, c/o 18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2, and the twelve will be selected 
according to the severity of their colds and the 
merits of their cases. 
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Three Public Enemie 


By Kim 


HE Eve-of-the-Session Luncheon at the 
Trocadero Restaurant last Monday was the 
most astonishing political gathering we 

have ever known of its kind. Six hundred poli- 
ticians, including something like three hundred 
Conservative M.P.’s, presented themselves like 
good little oysters imagining they were to partake 
of a banquet, but in reality to be eaten up by the 
Walrus and the Carpenter! And the refrain of 
these two worthies, as they consumed the Con- 
servative majority, was, like their immortal pre- 
decessors, ‘‘ cut us another slice ” (of ‘‘National’’ 
Government). 

It was astonishing because only a few days 
before Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his cowardly 
‘‘ colleague’? Mr. Baldwin, had suffered two 
severe rebuffs, at North Lambeth and at Swindon. 
So humiliating was North Lambeth to the Prime 
Minister, where his candidate nearly lost his 
deposit, and where his total vote including Con- 
servatives was 20 per cent. less than in 1931, that 
it was rumoured that Mr. MacDonald felt the Con- 
servatives had let him down badly and he was 
seriously considering his resignation. What rot! 
What happened at North Lambeth is of course 
what is happening everywhere. Twenty per cent. 
of the Conservatives, at least, refused to vote for a 
‘“* National Labour ’’ candidate, although he was 
Mr. MacDonald’s personal protegé, and it is 
highly unlikely that the MacDonald candidate 
gathered in more than a handful of votes outside 
of Conservatives. As an electoral asset, Mr. 
MacDonald’s ‘‘ party ’’ is only an ally of the 
Socialists because it cannot win seats but does 
lose them to Socialists. 


A “Sock in the Eye” 

Swindon was a nasty ‘‘ sock in the eye”’ to 
Mr. Baldwin. Here was a transfer of thousands 
of votes to the Socialist Dr. Addison, whom 
Swindon knew but .had previously rejected. Mr. 
Wakefield (the ‘‘ Old Wakers ’’ of the Rugby 
field), popular, pleasant, a young man of promise, 
slavishly upheld the ‘‘ National ’’ Government 
(why ?) and steered away frantically from big 
questions like National Defence and India Surren- 
der, and as a result he was trounced (serve him 
right!). In both cases the present Government 
were told that they were not liked. 

Consequently, to return to the function at the 
Trocadero, it was to be expected that Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin would meet their 
followers in chastened mood. They might even 
breathe threats of resignation. How we should 
all have cried ‘‘Hooray’’! They might have con- 
certed measures to recover and conciliate that big 
body of public opinion which to-day, in increasing 
numbers, crosses to the other side of the street and 
holds its nose as it passes by. 

They did none of these things. After twenty 
minutes of terminological inexactitudes from Mr. 
MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon, 


the main fact which emerged was a complete and 
brotherly understanding among these three 
imposters that the ‘* National’’ Government 
headed by themselves was a most wonderful 
creation—in plain English, they mean to stick to 
their huge salaries as long as possible. They 
stood amazed at their own prescience and genius. 
They formed a mutual admiration society on the 
subject. Such was their ecstasy that North Lam- 
beth and Swindon had not made the slightest 
impression on their minds. All they thought was 
that in view of their miraculous achievements the 
Government had not boasted enough and must at 
once proceed to do so, in which case, if that is to 
be their policy, it is inevitable as night follows 
day the ‘* National’? Government will be 
thrown out of office as completely as the Conserva- 
tives were in 1906 when they tried much the same 
tactics. BUT WHY WAIT TWO YEARS TO 
GET RID OF THEM? WHY NOT DOIT 


NOW ? 
Men We Don’t Want 

It has been proved again and again THAT 
THE PEOPLE WHO VOTED AT THE 
LAST ELECTION VOTED CONSERVA- 
TIVE, AND IT IS CONSERVATISM THEY 
WANT. They do not want the jumped-up Free 
Trader Mr. Runciman, nor the treacherous Inter- 
nationalism and Disarmament of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, nor that sliding mountebank Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Sir Hilton Young, who is 
evidently suffering from senile decay and is about 
as much good as a bad headache! We have said 
and say again that MR. BALDWIN, WHO 
STILL POSSESSES THE POWER TO SAVE 
HIS SOUL ALIVE, HAS NOT THE GUTS 
to put and to keep the Prime Minister in his 
proper place, which, considering he is only a 
cuckoo in the Conservative nest, is UNDER 
MR. BALDWIN’S HEEL. 

Mr. Baldwin is afraid of this interloper and, 
although he KNOWS his duty to the Conserva- 
tive Party, he DOES NOT DARE DO IT—he 
is a coward and deserves a coward’s fate. If Con- 
servative M.P.’s continue to support the present 
régime they are paving the way to unutterable 
disaster, which can be obviated if they set their 
house in order before it is too late. 

I am afraid it is hopeless and a waste of time to 
expect that Mr. Baldwin will see the error of his 
ways and seek grace even at this late hour. The 
Trocadero only showed us three men playing the 
game of Russia. The Prime Minister babbled 
about the nation to ‘* go on and on and on, and 
up and up and up ”’ to destruction, and said that 
our defences had gone ‘‘ down and down and 
down,”’ much like a nursery rhythm out of Hades, 
but far more meaningless, since he forbore to 
mention that our defences had gone ‘* down and 
down and down” entirely under HIS 
AUSPICES, and that. he has forbidden -his 
Government to take any but the most superficial 
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steps just as eye-wash to meet the menace which 
has left us only the eighth air Power. He said he 
believed in liberty, but he has made us slaves, for 


‘his rulership has placed us in the position that at 


any time the people of this country can be smashed 
up by a foreign Power. If he believes in liberty, 
why does he continue to show an _ extraordinary 
affection for Russia, where the most ghastly 
slavery and tyranny rules supreme over a miserable 
downtrodden peasantry ? 

Mr. Baldwin is just as difficult to take seriously. 
He ‘‘ trembled to think what in the present con- 
dition of Europe the result of a weak Government 
in this country might be.’’ Exactly—so do we! 
What else. has this Government been but weak ? 
In the Irish Free State, India, Persia, Russia, 
Iraq, Tanganyika, and everywhere else its policy 
has been feeble to a degree. It has left us unarmed, 
unprotected, and at the first moment of a serious 
international crisis, defenceless, with London 


within ten minutes’ bombing distance from 
annihilation. 

And Sir John Simon, with his Cheshire-cat-like 
smile (always beware of a smile that won’t wash 
off), as smug as ever, had the face to say that the 
most striking fact was the position we hold in the 
estimation of the world to-day. Who says so 
besides himself? Germany, France, Italy and 
Japan do not, at any rate. They regard us more 
or less as a lot of cattle being driven to the 
slaughter, or a fat missionary whom cannibals are 
waiting for a favourable moment to scalp and eat. 

That is what we were told at the Eve-of-the- 
Session Luncheon by this arch-triumvirate of 
trucklers to treason. Can these enemies of Eng- 
land be tolerated much longer? These men are 
dangers to the State, and are really and truly 
Public Enemy ONE, TWO AND THREE, and 
are much more dangerous than American 
gangsters. 


How These Socialists Love 
One. Another 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


HE vanity of Philip Snowden shines through 
the second volume (1919-1934) of his auto- 
biography as it shines through the first. 

He is naively and childishly vain. He has 
cherished all the faded paper bouquets he has 
received, even from the Capitalist press, and 
brings them out as an old lady might bring out 
her valentines. 

It is an amiable trait, especially when he des- 
cribes the return to his village, after his first 


Budget, as ‘‘ the proudest day of my life,’’ and the 


bunting and banners in honour of “‘ Awr Philip.” 
We like Philip for being proud of his village and 
also for being proud of his mother—of whom 
there is a charming portrait—like a painting by 
Whistler. 

But Awr Philip is also malicious. He hates the 
Tories, as he usually describes the Conservative 
Party, with a deadly hatred. He describes him- 
self in one passage as a kind of St. George 
driving his sword “‘ deep into the body ”’ of the 
Tory dragon. But we forgive him his malice 
against the Tories, partly because it is Christian 
to forgive, and partly because this malice is also 
extended to his Socialist comrades, and chiefly to 
his old friends, Arthur Henderson and Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

There is also some malice towards J. H. Thomas, 
although he is not so hard on that genial diner-out 
as on the others—‘‘ Mr. Thomas has some good 
qualities,’ he says ‘‘ and I always liked him.” 
There is a sort of chill, even in Philip’s liking. 

He describes Comrade MacDonald as a 
character more vain, and more malignant, than 
he is himself. As for the latter quality, it is 


suggested by an occasion in the House of 
Commons—*‘ when the Tories were fiercely inter- 
rupting him, he (MacDonald) turned round and 
hissed ‘ Swine!’ in a voice loud enough to be 
heard in the Press Gallery.”” The Conservative 
Party, which is so devoted to him at the moment, 
would do well to remember that hiss! ‘* Such 
men are dangerous! ”’ 

As for the vanity it comes out even less agree- 
ably in another of Snowden’s stories :— 

“The day after the National Government was formed 
he came into my room at Downing Street in very 
high spirits. I remarked to him that he would now 
find himself very popular in strange quarters. He 
replied, gleefully, rubbing his hands: ‘ Yes, to-mor- 
Tow at id Duchess in London will be wanting to kiss 
me 

We do not know which we find the more 
repulsive—the man who made the remark or the 
friend who reported it. 

What is even more interesting than these studies 
in personality is the insight we gather from such 
a book as this into the nature of Socialism. The 
typical Socialist has two ideas firmly rooted in his. 
mind—and usually only two. One is the 
** Movement and the other is the System.” 

The Labour Movement is the large embracing 
current in which he is carried along—giving him 
his opportunity and his support. The body of 
that stream consists of the Trade Unions. They 
supply the strength, the voting power, the 
financial means. British working-men, misled and 
carried away they know not whither, are like 
innumerable water-drops which make up this 
current, in which these little fishes, the Labour 
Politicians, swim, and live and have their being. 
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The other is the ‘‘ System,’’ sometimes called 
the ‘‘Capitalist’’ and sometimes the ‘‘Industrial’’ 
system. This is the Satanic principle, which 
every Socialist (in theory) wants to destroy. As 
without capital and without industries the working 
man could not live, this warfare, which is whole- 
hearted in opposition is much restricted in office. 

We see Snowden, in this book, although the 
movement is sworn to the destruction of 
“* Capitalism,’ labouring to save it and finding in 
its high-priest, Mr. Montagu Norman “ one of the 
kindliest natures and most sympathetic hearts it 
has been my privilege to know.” 

Yet they have to pretend to believe in all the 
inflammatory rubbish by which they gain office. 
We are told here that MacDonald, Snowden, 
Thomas, and the rest had not “ the least hope ”’ 
that the General Strike would be successful. Yet 
we remember MacDonald standing, as he said, 
“‘with his hand on the hilt of his sword ”’ singing 
the Red Flag with the loudest.’’ Snowden says he 
was not there; but did he raise his voice against 
it? 

“‘ During the nine days of the strike,”’ says 
Snowden, ‘‘ I remained silent,’’ because, as he 
explains, ‘‘ The Trade Unions needed a lesson of 
the futility and foolishness of such a trial of 
strength.”” He might himself have attempted the 
lesson, and at least tried to save the poor dupes 
from their folly. 


Queer Tactics 
The Socialist leader incites and influences. his 
followers’? against the ‘* Capitalist system 
until they take action: then he is glad to allow the 
‘“‘ experiment ’’ proceed to show its futility, and 
even appears to be grateful for the saving power of 
the bourgeoisie. 


‘* There is no country in the world,’”? says Snowden, 
‘which has proportionately such a large middle-class 
population as Great Britain. They, with the help of 
Governmental organisation, with a million motor- 
cars at their service, could defeat any strike on a large 
scale which threatened the vital services.” 

Would ‘‘the help of Governmental organisations” 
have been thrown into the scale if the Socialists 
had been in office? Or would the middle-class 
have had to defeat it alone—with the Government 
neutral or against it? That is one of the questions 
which Viscount Snowden does not trouble to 
answer. 


The most interesting chapters in this book deals 
with that crisis of August 1931, when the bankers 
were refusing any further credit to the Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the Socialists 
had been true to their principles they would have 
rejoiced at the imminent fall of the Capitalist 
system; but, on the contrary, the prospect threw 
them into a panic. To do Snowden justice, he 
worked like a horse to put some of his own courage 
into his colleagues—not to bring the “ System ” 
down, but to prop it up. 


He failed, and there is a malicious picture of how 
the Prime Minister seized the occasion : 


When this final disagreement occurred it was evi- 
dent that the Prime Minister had anticipated such a 
development, and had made his plans to deal with it 
; Whatever, at that time, may have been in 
Mr. MecDonald’s mind as to a National Government 


with himself as Prime Minister he kept to himself, for 
at a meeting he had with the Opposition leaders. ‘ 
he gave them no hint of such a possible development 
Mr. MacDonald (moreover) agreed to the form- 
ation of a National Government without a word of 
revious consultation with any of his Labour col- 
leagues. He neither showed nor expressed any 
grief at this regrettable development. On the contrary 
he set about the formation of the National Govern- 
ment with an enthusiasm which showed that the 
adventure was highly agreeable to him. 


Possibly Mr. MacDonald contrived to conceal 
his grief as successfully as our author when he was 
asked to join the new Administration. 
“‘ Politicians neither love nor hate,’? Dryden 
observed long ago. The Socialist politician may 
hate, but there is little evidence of the other passion 
in that great crisis. Our Prime Minister threw 
away his old comrades with less compunction than 
if they had been old slippers, just as he would 
throw over the Conservatives to-morrow—if it 
suited him. 

There are other passages in this volume hardly 
less illuminating of character and of motive. 

We have a vivid account of the ‘* Red Letter ” 
Election when Snowden was awakened early one 
morning by Thomas hammering on his bedroom 
door and shouting, ‘‘ Get up, you lazy devil! 
We’re bunkered ! ”’ with a copy of the Daily Mail 
containing the Ziniovieff letter in his hand. 

But the really mysterious part of that story is 
the behaviour of the Prime Minister, who had the 
opportunity of putting himself right with the public 
and did not take it. 


A Tragic Performance 

When at last he spoke, ‘* his explanation only 
made matters worse, and increased the suspicion 
that there was scmething shady about the whole 
question.’’ At the Cardiff meeting, when he tried 
to explain, ‘‘ the Prime Minister’s manner and his 
treatment of this question was so tragic and had 
such an effect upon the meeting that those on the 
platform fervently prayed that it would open and 
swallow them up and put an end to the distressing 
spectacle.” 

Snowden cannot explain this . extraordinary 
display of nerves whenever the Soviet came on the 
scene. The Prime Minister broke down similarly 
over the Campbell prosecution : 

The Prime Minister’s speech made a bad impression 
on the House. It was evasive and strengthened the 
impression he made at Question Time that afternoon 
that he was not being frank and candid. He had a 
perfectly good case if he had faced up to it fearlessly 
and honestly. During his speech John Wheatley, who 
was sitting next to me, remarked: ‘‘ I never knew a 
man, who could succeed so well, even if he is telling 
the truth, in giving the impression that he is not 
doing so.” 

There was evidently some hidden factor—some- 
thing which frightened Mr. MacDonald. © What 
was it? Viscount Snowden gives no answer to 
that question. 

Nevertheless, he says enough to suggest to the 
Conservative Party that they are in dangerous 


hands when they put their trust in MacDonald. 


To hire a poacher as gamekeeper is seldom good 
policy. They hired Mr. Llovd George and lost 


Ireland ; they hire Mr. MacDonald and lose India. 
They seem to be in some danger also of losing 
their own identity. 
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THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE 
By Hamadryad 


Why are the woods with livelier hues besprent ? 
Why does the robin sing a blither strain ? 

Why does the wintry sun in swift descent 
Dispense a mellower radiance o’er the plain? 

Why—but you know the answer: Parliament 
Is on the job again. 


A splendid lot of fellows, are they not? 
They always vote exactly as they’re told, 
Talk, when required to, the most awful rot, 
And sell the pass when passes must.be sold; 
Blow, when they’re on their legs, superbly hot, 
But in the lobbies cold. 


But who comes here? What stately form is this? 
It is our Ramsay, ruddy from his cruise, 

Each dewy whisker wet with many a kiss 
Planted by Tory duchesses in queues. 

(Or so Ferocious Philip says. I wis 
He has the latest news.) 


““ Oh, give me Liberty!’ the great man cried, 
Feeding of late among the N.L.P. 
Adding that some folk said he’d gone outside 
_ The law itself to maintain liberty. 
He even tried to lose, you’ll call to mind, 
The war to Germany. 


But who comes next? Why, dear old Sticktjght Stan., 
Trembling to think that things would soon go wrong, 
If British statesmen did not play the man, 
And if the Government were not so strong, 
So why not re-elect it while we can, 
And let them muddle along? 


And see who takes his seat across the floor ! 
*Tis Farmer George still very much alive. 
He gave the generals hell in Volume IV, 
And we may rest assured that Volume V., 
Lambasting politicians by the score, 
Wiil presently arrive. 


Enough! Twould take a lifetime to recite 
The tale of giddy Solons as they come, 
Tory and I.L.P. and Samuelite, 
Some extra loud and some extremely dumb 
But dumb or vocal, each one held down tight 
Under his party’s thumb. 
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“Lives 


By Boyd Cable 


HE tragedy of the herring fishermen’s plight 

is the more heart-breaking to me because I 

have known well since I was a youngster 

the men and their families, their lives and their 
work, the hardships and dangers of their calling. 


I spent my boyhood and youth in a town on the 
Moray Firth in the days when the herring fleet 
was still under sail for the greater part and when 
the string of towns round the Firth bustled with 
active life all through the season. There were good 
seasons and bad even then, but never such seasons 
as the unfortunate fishers are suffering now. 


The work was always difficult and dangerous, 
but at least there was the reasonable certainty of 
earning a living and making enough in the season 
to carry the crews and their families over to the 
next, with a reserve of cash for the outfitting of 
the boat. 

The herring boats then were magnificent in their 
weatherly qualities, and they were no _ less 
magnificently handled. It had to be a bad sea 
indeed that the boats could not live through, and 
a very surprising gale that would take the fishers 
unaware or without warning enough to make port 
before the storm became too bad. 


Little Hope 

But most of the coast up there consists of long 
stretches of towering cliffs with a boiling surf 
beating along their feet and running for miles 
without a break or a beach. The best of weatherly 
boats and the best of seamen had little hope if 
caught too close in to such a shore with a full 
force gale forcing the boat on to it. 

But there was a more constant peril and one that 
took more regular toll of life than the wrecking or 
loss of a boat with all hands, and that risk remains 
in the steam drifters as it did in the sailing boats. 

There can be no high protecting bulwarks round 
the deck of a herring fishing boat because of the 
need for clear working on deck in handling the 
nets; and in a bad sea the little craft always were 
and are liable to be swept by seas which can lift a 
man and toss him overboard as helpless as a cork 
in a mill race. And because it is always cold in 
the North Sea, the men must wear plenty of thick 
heavy clothing and big sea-boots over two or three 
pairs of long stockings, so that a.man swept over 
goes down like a stone. 

We ‘‘ town ”’ youngsters—in those Moray Firth 
towns you either belonged to ‘‘ the town’”’ or 
‘* the Seatown ’’—pottered round the harbour and 
the rocks all day in the summer and all learned to 
swim ; but the boys of the Seatown did not, and I 
have heard the men reproving any who tried. The 
idea was that a fisher swept overboard was lost so 
certainly that it was useless to prolong the struggle 
even for a minute or two by being a good 
swimmer. It is better and easier, they argued, 
to go quick. 

In the bigger towns where, apart from the Sea- 
town of the fisher folk, there is the other part of 


the town living partly on the trade of the 
agricultural country round, the fishers are as a race 
apart, living all together in streets of their own 
quarter. In my day the boats were nearly always, 
and to some extent still are, worked on a share 
basis, and very often a boat would be owned or 
worked by the members of a single family or close 
relatives. 

In the smaller villages there is no special Sea- 
town, because the whole population lives on the 
fishing, except for a few shopkeepers who are 
actually no less dependent on it because their entire 
trade is with the fisher families. 

But in bigger town or tiny village, the fisher 
folk are helpless in the face of such adversity 
as they know now. The men have no other 
possible means of earning a living, or an odd 
shilling towards it, outside their own calling. 

Even while they are at school as children the 
boys learn to help with the nets and the baiting of 
lines for the hand fishing, and plenty of the girls 
do too. The boys leave school to go straight into 
their father’s or uncle’s or brother’s boat as ‘‘boy’”’ 
and they grow to manhood and to old age knowing 
nothing of any other occupation. There was little 
enough time for learning anything else, because 
the boats‘were never idle (as they are forced to be 
for days now) and when a boat came to port and 
the men had discharged their fish, there was no 
time wasted in getting ready for sea and pushing 
out again. 

A'ways Pusy 

The girls, too, as soon as they were old enough 
to learn to handle the viciously sharp gutting 
knifes—with odd cuts as first part of the learning— 
took their place in the cleaning sheds and curing 
yards, working like machines as long as the fish 
poured into the tubs. You can see them in Yar- 
mouth at the same work to-day—when the work is 
there to do; and if the boats are at sea and no 
cleaning or curing to hand, there is always the 
endless knitting of the men’s thick jerseys and 
stockings. 

There is no job at sea these fishermen could not 
tackle—as they proved in the War when everything 
depended on their skill and courage in mine- 
sweeping and manning the Navy’s odd-job 
auxiliary vessels. But with so many thousands of 
seamen out of work to-day, there is no room for 
the thousands of fishermen who are now trying 
te find work in coastal or deep-sea shipping ; and, 
apart from the sea, there is no work I know for 
which they would be fitted. 

I am not thinking of the men alone, because I 
know how utterly and completely the whole fisher 
community lives, and can only live, on the pro- 
ceeds of their fishing. The seasons have been bad 
enough in the last few years, and the collapse of 
the fishing last year must have wiped out the last 
of any rare and meagre savings, and it piled up 
the debts on the boats’ and gears’ running cost. 
This year the men and the curer lassies must 
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return to their Sea-t’n cottages, penniless and with- 
out hope, and with no prospect of earning a few 
shillings a month throughout the winter. It means 
that in those little towns and villages not one 
house in any street or lane, not one street in the 
town, but all the houses (and families) in all the 
streets of all these towns will be utterly destitute 
and derelict. 

I read a headline in to-day’s paper—‘‘ Herrings 
Sold At Thirty a Penny,”’ and it recalls to me the 
lines of the song ‘‘ Caller Herrin! ’’ Many of you 
have heard the song without understanding of its 
meaning— 


“* Buy my caller herrin’, 

They’re bonnie fish, and halesome farin’ ; 

Wives and mithers, ’maist despairin’, 

Ca’them lives o’men.”’ 

For the benefit of Southerners I’ll translate the 
rather broad Doric of ‘‘ Caller’ (fresh) Herrin’,”’ 
which every doctor agrees are ‘‘ hailsome farin’,”’ 
oc wholesome fare or food— 

Wives and mothers, almost despairing, 

Call them LIVES OF MEN.” 

The ‘‘ Herrin’ ’’ were, and still are the Lives, 
and too often the Deaths 0’ Men. And the price 
has sunk to THIRTY A PENNY! 


Jeopardy Every Hour 


By Robert Machray 


T is possible that the Air Race from 
Mildenhall to Melbourne may live in history, 
not so much from the wonder of the actual 

result, or for the magnificence of the courage and 
endurance displayed, but as being the event which 
brought about the salvation of England by open- 
ing the eyes of the vast majority of her people to 
the extremity of peril in which she stood at that 
time, and by their consequent determination to 
take whatever measures were necessary for her 
safety, cost what they might. It is possible. It 
is what should be. But.... 


Australia in three days—that is the salient fact, 
and it means South Africa in two days and India 
in one. Very little perception or imagination is 
needed to grasp the truth that the conquest of 
distance may and can also mean that London and 
other British centres of population and industry 
may and can be overwhelmed by hostile aircraft 
within two or three hours at most, or within a few 
minutes at worst. It may and can mean that a 
swift, sudden air attack on London—a blow at the 
heart—may and can paralyse all England and 
cause the dissolution of the Empire in almost the 
twinkling of an eye. 


Until adequate protection is provided, we stand 
in jeopardy every hour. It is not of the slightest 
use to assert that no one is going to attack us. 
Even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, our pacifist 
Premier, saw that when he said the other day at 
the annual meeting of the International Peace 
Society—of all places!—that a ‘“* vulnerable 
nation with great possessions . . . unarmed to 
defend itself if need be, might be an element in 
the creation of war rather than a contribution to 
the peace spirit and practice of other nations.’ 
That is just what we are—a vulnerable nation with 
great possessions and he has disarmed us! 


It is not of the slightest use either for League of 
Nations Union people and other pacifists to hold 
ballots on questionnaires—in themselves objection- 
able—or to get up huge petitions to Parliament in 
favour of peace, for there is nobody in this country 
who does not want peace. The trouble is not in 
England, but abroad, where these pacifist antics 


excite nothing but scorn and derision and wicked 
mirth. 


Nor is it to the point for Trade Unionists to say 
they will fight but only under the leadership of 
the League of Nations, for the League has unmis- 
takably shown how hopeless and helpless it is on 
all really big questions such as divide States and 
cause war. We have to look to ourselves. 


Is there anyone who does not know by this time 
what we are up against ?—who does not realise 
whence comes the menace? Certainly no compe- 
tent observer is in any doubt about it, and now 
the plain, common or garden man in the street 
must surely be aware of it too. In fact, nobody - 
can doubt any longer that Germany under Nazi 
inspiration is creating, has indeed already created, 
an enormous Air Force. 


There has been plenty of information in a 
general way on the subject in the Press, dished 
up in a sensational manner so as to attract the 
widest attention. Books, particularly one that was 
reviewed in the Saturday Review a fortnight ago, 
called ‘‘ Germany’s Secret Armaments,’’ have 
added to our knowledge of what is going on in 
Germany by publishing an abundance of detail 
respecting the number and power of the German 
bombing ‘planes and other military aircraft, the 
strength and adaptability to war of the Lufthansa 
and other civil aeroplanes, the numerous open and 
secret underground aerodromes, the firms turning 
out air engines in thousands, and so forth. All 
horribly, hideously impressive and absolutely, 
appallingly alarming. 


In last Sunday’s Observer Mr. Wickham Steed 
reviewed two books giving this detailed infor- 
mation, one of them being that mentioned above, 
and, with every justification, he headed his review 
‘* A Life-and-Death Matter ’’; but I should not 
have drawn attention to it had it not been for the 
extraordinary statement with which it opened: 
‘** What can we do?’ cried a British Minister 
some months ago when proof of German war pre- 
parations was laid before him,”’ 
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One might wonder who the Minister was who 
said that, were it not the fact that he may be taken 
as representing what appears to be the covert 
belief of our wretched Government, for how else 
can be explained the utter inadequacy of its pro- 
posals for the defence of the country? Is this the 
truth? And all the rest of its talk, as at Monday’s 
lunch, is just blague? What a state of things! 
Away with such a Government! 

What the situation imperatively demands with- 
out delay is that steps be taken for the protection 
of the country by providing such an accumulation 


of military strength on land and sea and in the 
air that NO POWER WILL FACE THE RISK 
OF ATTACKING US—that is really what it 
comes to, and I, for one, see no other way. How 
feeble and futile the Government’s programme, 
especially as regards the increase of the Air Force 
rising to a maximum in five years, appears by the 
side of Germany’s colossal preparations! Our only 
safety is to be found in taking immediately the 
necessary action, and it is on this that Parliament 
should concentrate its efforts. 


India Reacts to Bristol 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


OW that the voting at the Bristol Conference 
has put the fear of God into our politicians 
in India you are going to see the biggest 

volte face of recent history. During the past few 
months there has been a steady diminuendo in 
the chorus of abuse which has been showered upon 
the Hoare-MacDonald bantling ever since the 
White Paper was published. Even the Congress 
talks less big about independence and is prepar- 
ing to enter the legislatures, while some of its 
leaders are apparently willing to swallow the 
Communal award. As for the so-called Liberals, 
there has been a most noticeable falling off since 
the days, only a few months ago, when they met 
in Conference in Madras, and pronounced the so- 
called Reforms to be anathema. 

The soft pedal has in fact been kept down more 
and more firmly with every fresh indication from 
home that the Diehards would have to be 
reckoned with. Before the development of the 
Anti-Surrender campaign—in which the Saturday 
Review has proved itself one of the hardest hitters 
—‘‘ Moderates”’ vied with Extremists in 
denouncing the White Paper. They pretended 
to regard it as a downright insult to India. They 
threatened the Home Government with the most 
appalling consequences if such a travesty of 
reform were forced upon the country. Not 
merely did they look the MacDonald gift horse in 
the mouth, but they called the world to witness 
that it hadn’t got a sound tooth in its head. Such 
is gratitude as it is understood by our Indian 
politicians. 

Knowing these gentlemen fairly well, I ven- 
tured to warn Saturday Review readers that 
the extremists were not nearly in such deadly 
earnest as they pretended. The Oriental always 
asks for twice as much as he expects to get. The 
White Paper offered the politicians all the lever- 
age they required to end the British connection ; 
and, of course, they knew it. That was why they 
set out to boost it by abusing it; a paradoxical 
method which would hardly occur to a Westerner 
even if he happened to. be a politician. 

They abused it for its alleged inadequacy, in 


the hope of inhibiting Parliament from inter- 
fering with it. If they could bounce public 
opinion in England so as to get it through as it 
was they would be more than satisfied. And 
being Orientals they were convinced that their 
best chance of doing that was to denounce it for 
all they were worth. 

The Bristol Conference has produced an almost 
comic reaction from this mood of hectoring dis- 
approval. The politicians are beginning to 
realise that their methods have been at fault; that 
public opinion at home has taken them too 
literally, and is asking why on earth Britain 
should force on India a scheme which no one in 
India seems to want. It is dawning on them that 
the Baldwin-MacDonald confederacy is slightly 
less secure on its pins than they had imagined. 
Another jolt like that administered by the Con- 
servatives at Bristol, and the clumsy giant may 
topple over, and so may fail to deliver the goods. 

Whether they are right or not is more than I 
can say; but they certainly think they are, and 
the result has been a change-over as rapid and 
complete as that of the twenty maidens in the first 
act—or is it the second ?—of Patience :— 


And never, ah! never this heart shall range 
From that old, old love again! 


The ‘‘ Moderates’’ and the Moderate Con- 
gressites are now enthusiastic for the White Paper 
which, they feelingly point out, is threatened with 
emasculation, if not extinction, at the hands of the 
reactionaries in England. The ‘‘ Liberal ”’ 
element in India is exhorted to close its ranks and 
come to the rescue of the White Paper which, it 
is suddenly discovered, is the one thing India 
needs and without which she will not be satisfied ! 
Congress itself has not yet made any pronounce- 
ment upon the situation; but I shall be surprised 
if, while continuing to denounce it as inadequate, 
it doesn’t denounce its prospective modification as 
a further proof of British bad faith. 

That, “in effect, will be the motif of Indian 
agitation from now onwards. Now that it is quite 
certain that nothing is to be gained by decrying 
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the White Paper, the politicians will crack it up, 
and the Peace of India will be represented as 
depending upon the White Paper, the whole 
White Paper and nothing but the White Paper. 
Look out for blood-curdling threats should it fail 
to pass! And treat them with the contempt they 
deserve. 

The situation remains exactly the same in 
essentials as when ‘‘ Moderate ’’ and Extremist 
were shouting themselves hoarse against the 
White Paper. Unless it is altered beyond 


recognition, it means—as Sir Henry Page Croft 
told the Conference at Bristol—the end of the 
British Empire in India. If it is so altered it will 
admittedly provoke a certain amount of agitation 
which will not be even skin deep. Nothing that 
may happen to the White Paper will make the 
intelligentsia either more or less hostile to Britain 
than it is. It may, therefore, be dealt with on 
its merits, which are less than nil. 


India, 14th October, 1934. 


Lest Forget 


N the back of the cover the Saturday Review 
has for some time past reproduced the 
manifesto signed by Mr. Ramsay 

MacDonald and other Socialist leaders in 1917 
when our very existence was in jeopardy, calling 
on the country ‘‘ to follow Russia.” 


In his War Memoirs (Volume IV) Mr. Lloyd 
George fits this abominable document into its 
place in the history of the War and discusses its 
causes and consequences. 


In 1917 there were 688 Labour disputes affecting 
860,727 work-people and causing the loss of 
5,966,000 working days. The author gives no 
estimate of the loss of life among the brave men 
in the trenches, for which these strikes in the face 
of the enemy must have been responsible. But 
he does tell us that a correspondent whose informa- 
tion about the labour world was “ very reliable ”’ 
wrote a few days after the manifesto was issued : 


During the last few weeks the Independent Labour 
Party, in conjunction with the Union of Democratic 
Control, have made a very big stride forward, and we 
are finding it extraordinarily difficult. . . . Their 
immediate object has been to bring about a strike, 
followed by rioting of such a nature that troops would 
be obliged to fire, and from this they hoped to evolve 
a general strike, which would bring the whole War up 
with a jerk here in much the same manner as the 
revolution has stopped all military proceedings in 
Russia. 


The correspondent added that he attributed the 
success of 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his allies in working up 
discontent to the fact that over 100,000 young un- 
married men who had taken shelter in reserved occu- 
pations were now afraid of being combed out and were 
strenuously supporting the U.D.C. and the I.L.P. in 
every revolutionary measure likely to hamper the 
Government and stop the War in order to save them- 
selves from the trenches. 


The Conference summoned by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his friends was held at Leeds on 
June 3rd, 1917. Four resolutions were carried. 
The first was designed to hail the Russian Revo- 
lution. The second called on the British 
Government ‘‘ immediately to announce its agree- 
ment with the declared foreign policy and war aims 
of the democratic Government of Russia.’”’ The 
third demanded the release of political prisoners. 


The fourth called for the establishment in every 
town, urban and rural district of Councils of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, and added 
“‘ that this Conference be appointed a Provisional 
Committee whose duty shall be to assist the forma- 
tion of local Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils.”’ 

Traitors’ work, this! 

So the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union thought. 
This precious Convention had decided against 
demanding any compensation from the Germans 
for British Sailors murdered in the submarine 
campaign. The seamen decided not to man any 
vessel in which peace delegates who adhered to 
their attitude should sail. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was himself the chief 
sufferer from this. He thought it would be better for 
him to be out of England when the Leeds resolutions 
to set up revolutionary machinery on the Russian model 
were put into operation. His part of the business was 
accomplished. He had helped to summon the meeting. 
He had delivered a resonant speech to the delegates. 
Action was not in his line. So he decided to be out 
of the way. He resolved to visit Russia and Stock- 
holm. . . . The seamen refused to take him there, 
despite the request of the Government, and insisted on 
keeping him in England where, knowing him better 
than I did, they felt certain he would be harmless. He 
must surely be grateful to them to-day. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 


"The National Review” 
and 
their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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The Ruin Shipping 
Thank the Politicians for 60,000 Idle Seamen 
By Colonel Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


** Ww WISH that the people at Home had some- 
thing of the wide view of affairs which you 
in this great port derive from the sight of 

the ships of Britain, on their lawful occasions, 

passing in and out—living, throbbing shuttles that 
weave the web of Empire,’’ said the Hon. 

Alexander Shaw, Chairman of the ‘‘ P. & O,”’ in 

a speech delivered at Colombo earlier this year. 


‘** You know what British shipping means to the 
Empire,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and what would happen 
to the Empire in time of peril if, meantime, British 
shipping was to succumb to the concerted attack 
which is being launched against it by certain 
foreign powers. I have been trying to the best of 
my humble ability to call public attention in Great 
Britain to the slow eclipse of our sea power which 
is taking place before our eyes. There is no need 
for that eclipse. It is not an act of God, but the 
result of our own apathy and the lack of an 
Imperial shipping policy. If British shipping 
goes down, the Empire goes with it. 


Commonsense Wanted 

‘* But the situation can be retrieved by courage 
and a far-seeing policy. I am no believer in the 
sentimental twaddle one hears to-day about the 
sunset of Empire. Given a common policy and 
bold commonsense, the brightest hour lies ahead ; 
but only the stout-hearted can achieve it. We 
want more of the spirit of that inaugural address 
by Ruskin which fired the young imagination of 
the great Cecil Rhodes: ‘ There is a destiny now 
possible to us—the highest ever set before a nation 
to be accepted or refused. . . . We are rich in an 
inheritance of honour bequeathed to us through a 
thousand years of noble history . . . so that the 
British race, if it be a sin to covet honour, should 
be the most offending souls alive.’ ”’ 


A great speech indeed; and brave words. As 
usual, there is no lack in the British individual, 
only in the politicians by whom he is misrepre- 
sented. It is now more than two years since the 
Shipping World stated that one vessel of every 
four of all the ships on the Register of the United 
Kingdom—a gross total of 3,680,437 tons—lay, 
in enforced idleness, and almost as long since a 
- leading article appeared in the Morning 

ost. 


‘* We are accustomed to pray for those in peril 
on the sea,”’ it began, “‘ yet we know enough of 
our sailors to be confident that they would prefer 
peril on the sea to idleness on the land.’’ There 
is at present a great multitude of some fifty to sixty 
thousand seamen, the Morning Post emphasised, 
out of employment, while our navigable and 
natural harbours are full of idle tonnage. Great 
steamships are to be seen by the mile, lying stem 
to stern, under the wooded hills in the deep water 


channels of Devon, with none on board but their 
caretakers, who sometimes grow vegetables upon 
their decks and evidently consider that they have 
taken up permanent abodes. 


But the sting lay in the tail of the article: 
** British shipowners do not ask for subsidies; but 
they justly complain when British loans are used 
to build and subsidise the shipping of other 
nations. . . . Their rivals are not only heavily sub- 
sidised, but in some cases are given a legal mono- 
poly of their own coastal traffic, and in others even 
have their Suez Canal dues paid for them.” 


Two years since this was written, a decade since 
the trouble started, and the situation is not even 
now being adequately tackled. 


And while, in Mr. Shaw’s exact phrase, the con- 
certed attack which is now being launched against 
British shipping by certain foreign powers has 
continued, emissaries of the British Government 
have scurried, ridiculously and fruitlessly about 
Europe, all intent upon preventing any more wars, | 
because wars are such dreadful, cruel things, and 
our politicians are all so certain that everyone 
wants to live in peace and good fellowship with us, 
if only they are given a little encouragement, like 
the ruin of our Navy. Did the 60,000 workless 
sailors find the years of warfare one half so cruel 
as the years of peace? 

Lingering Misery 

Are wounds and death more to be dreaded than 
the slow annihilation of every hope, the lingering 
misery of the failure of all security, not only for 
oneself, but for one’s dependants? And have our 
successive Governments, out of all the days and 
weeks they have spent on the affairs of the abortive 
League of Nations, devoted even a literal five 
minutes to the prevention of these present agonies ? 
Are they really incapable of realising that economic 
war is as cruel and deadly as the battle of guns and 
poison gas, and that this warfare is grimly waged 
against us with jealous purpose day by day, under 
their very noses ? 


A greater part of this suffering must be laid at 
the doors of our political gentry, who would rather 
trample their own countrymen to death than tread 
near the toes of a foreign power. The simple and 
right expedient of an Imperial shipping policy is, 
apparently, as far beyond their powers of concep- 
tion as an effective Imperial trading policy or 
emigration scheme. That they are incapable of 
perceiving and acting on great Imperial lines may 
be more their misfortune than their fault, but there 
is—there can be—no excuse for the blind hypocrisy 
which leads them to claim credit for peace confer- 
ences to prevent future misery while blandly 
ignoring present agonies for which the remedy is 
at hand. 
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RACING 


The Greatness of Brown Jack 


By David Learmonth 


HERE is a similarity between the early days 
of Brown Jack and those of the mighty 
Eclipse. The son of Marske was bought by 

a cattle dealer for seventy guineas and no one 
thought he had got a bargain; and when Colonel 
Dennis O’Kelly, that swashbuckling adventurer 
and gambler, paid six hundred and fifty guineas 
for a half share in him he did not have to face 
much competition at that price. 


Brown Jack’s beginning even less 
auspicious, for at Robert Goff’s sales at Balls- 
bridge, Dublin, he was led out of the ring unsold. 
Bred by George Webb, the master of the Ormond 
Hunt in King’s County, by Jackdaw out of 
Querquidella, Brown Jack is one of those rare 
examples of a really good horse being sired by 
an out-and-out stayer; for Jackdaw himself had 
won the Alexandra Stakes at Ascot. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that Jackdaw is one 
of the few examples of dead stayers that have got 
first-class stock, for he has sired many other good 
winners, 


Leaving this point to take care of itself, Brown 
Jack cannot be said to be fashionably bred from 
the flat racing point of view. One might reason- 
ably expect a useful handicapper from such a 
strain, but never a classic winner or Cup horse. 
Actually, when Brown Jack came to England he 
was bought to go jumping. 


Not Hurried 

His breeder always had a good opinion of the 
colt and showed him as a yearling at the Birr Horse 
Show. The judge was probably the best in Ire- 
land; but he placed him last in a class of four. 
There was nothing much in this, though consider- 
able copy has been made of it. The requirements 
of the show ring are very different to those of the 
race course. 

After he had failed to attract a single bid at 
Ballsbridge, Marcus Thompson bought Brown 
Jack privately from Mr. Webb for £110. He had 
him altered and turned him out on his place at 
Kilmore, bringing him in at night and giving 
him judicious feeds of corn. As a two-year-old he 
showed him at Cashel; but Brown Jack again 
failed to win a prize. 

Mr. Thompson does not seem to have formulated 
any definite plans for the gelding’s future. He 
was developing nicely and his.owner, wisely, had 
no intention of hurrying him. However, Charlie 
Rogers came along one day looking for likely 
"chasers and, more by accident than design, 
came across Brown Jack. 

Driving down Thompson’s avenue, he saw a 
youngster grazing on the lawn with a donkey and, 
learning that it was by Jackdaw, a sire much in 
demand by jumping trainers, went to have a look at 
it. At first the two men could not agree about.the 
price. In fact Rogers went away without having 


bought the gelding; but later he telephoned to 
Thompson and bought Brown Jack for £275. 

Mr. Rogers in his turn was not willing to hurry 
the youngster. He turned him out on the mag- 
nificent grass of Co. Meath and bought a two- 
year-old by Achtoi to run with him. This was a 
shrewd and wise decision. 

Early in 1927 Rogers got the pair of them up and 
in February he wrote to Victor Tabor, telling him 
he had a couple of likely stayers and suggesting 
that he should come over and see them. Mr. Tabor 
bought the Achtoi colt, afterwards Arctic Star, 
but did not take Brown Jack. 


Brown Jack at that time was placid and very 
lazy—I have seldom seen a stayer that was not. 
However, in May, Rogers considered he was far 
enough forward to see a racecourse; so he ran him 
in a six furlong race at Proudstown Park. 
Naturally he was not expected to show promi- 
nently ; but this race and another a month later, at 
Phoenix Park, brought him on a lot. 


Treated Like a Child 

After the Phoenix Park race Rogers was satisfied 
that he had a good horse in the making. He wrote 
to the late Aubrey Hastings and asked him to come 
to Ireland. Mr. Hastings agreed with Rogers’ 
opinion and bought Brown Jack on behalf of Sir 
Harold Wernher for £750 and a contingency of 
£50 should he win a race. He intended to put the . 
gelding to hurdling and, later to steeplechasing. 

Brown Jack did actually start as a 
hurdler. The rest of his career is well known. 
How he won the Alexandra Stakes at Ascot six 
years in succession and became probably the 
greatest public favourite since ‘“* Plenipo ”’ is now 
a matter of history. 

Brown Jack was ten years old when he ran his 
last race and scored his final victory. It seems a 
tremendous age for a flat racer. Yet in steeple- 
chasing circles there are many such cases. 


But it must be remembered that neither 
Brown Jack nor the majority of other horses 
which have kept their form over many 
years were raced as two-year-olds. It is now 
recognised that hard racing as juveniles has a 
disastrous effect on horses at three and four years. 
They seldom train on as they should have doné 
and the slipping back is often more noticeable 
between the ages of three and four than two and 
three years. By the time they are five most of 
them are useless, and in many cases have turned 
into rogues at an early age. 

Brown Jack during his youth was treated almost 
like a child. He was given plenty of time and 
every opportunity to develop his strength before 
being asked to undergo the strain of racing. This 
is a policy which Lady Houston has always advo- 
cated, though I regret that only too few owners 
follow her good example. 
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Aerial Empire Builders 


By Oliver Stewart 


. W. A. SCOTT and T. Campbell Black, by 
flying from Mildenhall, England to 
Melbourne, Australia, at an average speed 

for the total elapsed time of 160 m.p.h., have not 
only broken all records and pioneered a new con- 
ception of high speed transport over long 
distances, they have also pioneered a new concep- 
tion of Empire. They have suddenly and 
dramatically illuminated the fact that the strength 
of the bonds of Empire in these days of unrest is 
alta to the speed of communications 

ween the Dominions and the Mother country. 
That is the significance of their achievement and 
the reason that everyone in Great Britain watched 
their dash half way round the world with an 
unparalleled intensity of interest and excitement. 


Charles Scott, tall, fair haired and humorous, 
was born in London and educated at Westminster. 
His flying career began in the Royal Air Force 
and after that he was engaged as a commercial 
pilot with Queensland and Northern Territory 
Aerial Services, Ltd., and began to acquire experi- 
ence of long distance, all-weather flying. He 
realised that he possessed a gift for this work and 
he set out to bring that fact to the notice of the 
public. In 1931 he made his England-Australia 
record flights out and back, taking nine days and 
four hours for the outward journey and ten days 
22 hours for the return journey. In 1932 he 
improved upon his own record for the outward 
journey with eight days 20 hours. He made a 
4,000 miles flight across Australia and acquired a 
reputation as a sound long distance man. 


Pilot to the Prince 

Tom Campbell Black was born in Brighton. 
He is shorter in stature than Scott, but well built. 
He is dark and well dressed. He served in the 
Royal Naval Air Service and the Royal Air Force 
during the war and after the war he made many 
fast flights between Kenya and England and acted 
as pilot to the Prince of Wales when the Prince 
was on a big game hunt in Africa. In 1931 he 
rescued Herr Ernst Udet, the German war pilot, 
who was stranded on an island in the Upper Nile. 
Both Scott and Black have a passion for horse 
racing. 


These two formed an admirable combination 
and, when it was first announced that they pro- 
posed to combine forces for the England-Australia 
race, at least one member of the Aero Club, 
although he knew nothing of the machine they 
were to fly, wagered heavily on their victory. 
When the thoroughness with which they made 
their preparations became known they became 
even stronger favourites. 


I talked with them both during the fateful davs 
before the start at Mildenhall. One thing which 
showed how precisely they had worked out their 
programme was that they were anxious that, if 
the start of the race was postponed for any reason, 


the postponement should be for twenty-four hours 
and not for one or two hours. This was because 
their time-table was worked out with a dawn start 
and would have been disorganised if the start had 
been at eight or nine o’clock. 


They took enormous pains to familiarise them- 
selves with their machine and made many practice 
flights. The inside of the machine’s cockpit was 
described to me as resembling a card index, with 
every detail of the route tabulated and ready to 
hand. Thus they made terms with emergency 
before they set off and were ready for all 
eventualities. During the months before the 
start, they even abandoned their beloved horse 
racing in order to practice and to train for the 
flight. I have watched many great pilots pre- 
paring themselves for the supreme effort of their 
lives; but I have never seen one prepare himself 
more thoroughly than these two. 


The Urge to Win 

And when the flag fell at Mildenhall, punctually 
to time, what courage and indomitable will power 
urged them on! On the very first stage of the 
flight they had to land at Kirkuk for petrol and 
did so successfully in the darkness. At Baghdad 
they stayed for about half an hour and were on 
their way again. They did not pause to eat or 
sleep or rest. Yet when three quarters of the 
distance was behind them and Port Darwin, 
Australia, not five hundred miles away, they met 
with engine trouble. It was serious trouble and 
it came upon them when they were over the sea 
and when the strain of continuous flying was 
beginning to tell. Tired and anxious, with one 
engine out of action, they landed to hear that the 
flying Dutchmen were still hard upon their heels. 
They must go on at once or lose the race. The 
machine was not fit to fly; that is positive. The 
take-off was a matter of doubt. But these two 
had the will to win; that extraordinary nervous 
persistence that is occasionally seen in champion 
athletes and that seems to enable man to rise 
superior to his own limitations and even to force 
refractory machinery to obey him. 


They took off in their crippled aeroplane and 
reached the finishing line at Flemington race- 
course, Melbourne first, winners of the greatest 
long distance race ever run. And even when they 
had landed and Scott was lifted from his machine, 
his dry humour asserted itself in a phrase which 
one of our great daily newspapers for fear of 
shocking its readers, found it necessary to tone 
down, but which may be given here in all its 
nudity: ‘‘ It was a lousy trip,’’ he said, “‘ and 
that’s praising it.’ 

When they had arrived the world poured its 
congratulations upon them by wire and wireless. 
Their reply to Lady Houston’s cable of congratu- 
lations is given in full elsewhere. It admirably 
reflects the character of these two great men, 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED. 


2309 


25 op 


KTB 595 MELBOURNE 26 25 2020 

LC LADY HOUSTON LONDON 
SO MANY THANKS YOUR KIND CABLE STOP WE DO APPRECIATE YOUR 
ENTHUSIASM AND AGREE ON PRINCIPAL YOUR POLITICAL VIEWS 


SCOTT AND BLACK + 


HIS cable is the reply to the following message sent by Lady Houston to Scott and Black, 
- winners of the great England-Australia air race : : 


Your achievement has thrilled me through and through, oh, brave men 
of my heart. 


If this does not make the Government sit up, nothing will. Sleep well, 
and feel proud of yourselves, as we all are. 


Rule Britannia. God bless you both.—Lady Houston. 


The conquerors of the air announce their agreement with Lady Houston's political 
principles—Britain First— and indeed their success has proved how far our present rulers have 
allowed us to lag behind. 


Lady Houston gave £100,000 to finance the Schneider Trophy Race, which enabled England 
to win the trophy outright, much to the annoyance of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. She also 
entirely financed the Mount Everest Flight, although The Times newspaper claims to have 
partly done so. 

Lady Houston offered £200,000 for the air defence of London and, although London up to 
this day is utterly undefended and can be smashed up in a few hours, the Government have 
never answered her generous offer—merely ignored it. Thereby England is now only eighth 
in the rank of air Powers and at the end of the war she was first, and a brilliant first at that. 

So don’t forget to vote for Mr. MacDonald’s Government if you want to be smashed up and 
made slaves of Russia or Germany. 
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Two Brave Men 


Scott and Black 
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The Stranger 


By Dan Russell 


OR three whole days the rain fell upon the 
grateful earth, soaking the bone-dry pores 
of soil. But on the fourth day the sun 


* swam into a clear, unclouded sky of deepest blue. 


In the hedges the raindrops still beaded the 
leaves and twigs; the wayside ditches were full of 
muddy water; on the furrows the rooks stalked 
solemnly, searching for the worms and grubs 
which moved beneath the rain-softened surface. 
A Stormcock sang his splendid song from the 
topmost bough of an elm; a little wren. raised his 
oddly powerful voice from the lowest twig in the 
hedge. The clean, damp smell of the living earth 
mingled with the sharp tang of decaying leaves 
to produce the fragrance which is only to be found 
in the country after rain. 


As I climbed the steep slope of Bury Hill the 
water squirted from beneath my feet at every step. 
When I reached the clump of beeches at the top 
I paused to rest upon a jutting root. The air 
was clear as crystal, and the ordered Hertford- 
shire fields lay below me like a many-coloured 
chess-board. The smoke from the farmhouse 
chimneys rose straight as poplars in the still air. 


I was watching the labourers working far 


beneath me when a clear, mewing call cut through 


the air. A second later it was repeated 
** Whee-ow, whee-ow.”’ 


Like a Small Eagle 
1 looked up, and there, clear-cut against the 
autumn sky, I saw him for the first time. He 
was wheeling slowly in large circles, every now 
and then uttering his clear, cat-like call. 


For a moment I could not place him. He was 
like a small eagle; from wing to wing he must 
have measured a full four feet. 


With the aid of field-glasses I could see him 
clearly. His dark-brown back and lighter, barred 
chest, his back-curved wings, his hooked beak, 
his round yellow eyes, his crooked talons. 

Then I realised what he was, and for a moment 
I could not believe my eyes. What was a buzzard 
doing in civilised Hertfordshire? From whence 
had he come? From Exmoor, Wales or the wild 
heights of Cumberland? And why? All these 
things I asked myself as I watched him sailing 
with lonely majesty in the upper air. 

For many minutes I watched him. His flight 
was the acme of ease. The long wings would 
flicker once and he would plane round in a circle 
before they beat again. Round and round he 
went, dipping and curtseying to the eddies and 
currents of air as if suspended by some invisible 
cord. Even as I watched a stronger gust tipped 
him over into a gliding swoop from which he 
climbed with rapid, flickering wing-beats until 
once again he hung in judgment over the small 
creatures which squeaked and rustled in the rank 
grass below. 


Suddenly he closed his wings and planed down 
behind the shoulder of the hill. 

I crept along the hedge to where a gap gave me 
a better view. The buzzard was perched on a 
tree-stump, and under one claw was the body of a 
rat. With his hooked beak the bird tore at the 
flesh. Sometimes he paused and wiped his beak 
upon the stump to cleanse it. He ate rapidly, 
bolting gobbets of flesh until the rat was picked to 
the bone. 

Then, uttering his plaintive cry, he launched 
once more into the air to resume his monotonous 
circling. 

On the next day I climbed the hill again, but 
the stranger was not there. I waited a long time, 
but he did not come. 

On the way home I was filled with appre- 
hension. It is many years since the buzzards left 
the haunts of man and fled to the wild hills of 
Wales and the North to escape the keeper’s 
gibbet. So I feared for the fate of this lonely 
exile. 


It was dusk when I reached the village. The 


lighted windows of the Green Man made yellow 
splashes upon the darkened roadway. 

The bar was empty save for a man who was 
bending over something on the table. As I 
entered he looked up. 

** Evenin’, Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ Can’ee tell me what 
this is? 

End of the Stranger 

I crossed to the table and there I saw him for 
the second and last time. He lay stiff and 
bedraggled upon the rough boards. All the glow 
was gone from his brown feathers; his yellow eyes 
were dull and wrinkled. His talons stuck out 
stiffly as if to clutch. 


Yes,” I said, “Its a buzzard. Why did 
you shoot him? ”’ 


**T dunno,’’ he answered, ‘‘ I sid ’un a-flying 


an’ I had’ent seen nothing like ’un afore, so I 
shot ’un.” 


** He was probably the only one in the East of 
England,”’ I said ‘‘ You might have let him live.” 


He evidently sensed my disapproval, for he 
picked up the limp, pitiful body and went to the 
door. There he paused. ‘‘ Reckon I'll have ’un 
stuffed,’’ he said, ‘‘ make a nice ornament.”’ 

Then he went out taking with him the last 
buzzard of East Anglia. 


And so the stranger from the wild hills stays 
for ever in our alien county. Stuffed with tow, a 
grotesque travesty of his beautiful living self, he 
squats upon a perch of apple-wood in some cottage 
window, gazing with unseeing eyes over the 
woods and fields which his forbears knew and to 
which some strange instinct bad him so fatefully 
return. 
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IMPERIAL AFFAIRS 


Some Federal Complications— 


WE propose devoting a definite space each week to a 

discussion of Imperial Affairs. This is an era in 

Imperial relations of the closest co-operation and con- 

sultation and Ottawa has already proved what can be 

done in both directions. Each Dominion and indeed 

every part of the Empire has its own problems and it 

is well that the British people, in the heart and centre 

of that Empire, should understand and appreciate what 

is happening or what is — the outer and often 
most important portions of it. 


Hitherto the British Press as a whole has paid but the 
scantest attention to Imperial affairs, arguing falsely, 
as we believe, that a dog fight in Camden Town that 
causes a temporary dislocation of traffic is of greater 
interest to its public than such things even as Minis- 
terial crises in the Dominions or the gravest political 
developments in India or the colonies. 


It is our object to do our part to correct what we hold to be 
a wrong balance in news values. To-day we publish 
our first series of short articles on Imperial affairs by 
correspondents who can claim to have expert know- 
ledge of the subjects they discuss. We have every 
confidence that this new feature will appeal to readers 
who, like ourselves, are Imperially-minded. 


The Week in India 
By Sir Michael O’Dwyer 


WHILE there is a temporary lull here in the White 
Paper controversy pending the publication a few 

weeks hence of the Joint Committee’s Report, political 

agitation in India has become much more acute. 


This is due to :—(1) The sharp divisions of opinion in 
regard to the White Paper policy and the anticipated 
proposals of the Joint Committee; (2) the campaign for 
the general elections in November for the new Assembly ; 
(3) the uncertainty as to the attitude of the Princes as a 
body towards Federation; (4) the demands of various 
Minorities such as the Indian Christians—6} millions— 
who complain that “their fundamental rights are 
threatened ’’ by the White Paper and claim statutory pro- 
tection on the lines conceded to the Muslims, Depressed 
Classes and Anglo-Indians. 


The meeting of the Congress—by far the most powerful 
political body—at Bombay at the end of October showed 
that it is now rent by three cleavages between (a) the 
Gandhi section which, while denouncing the White 
Paper, remains neutral as regards the Communal 
Award, hoping thereby to retain some Muslim support ; 
(b) the Nationalist Section headed by the Pundit 
Malaviya which also repudiates the White Paper and 
particularly attacks the Communal Award and the 
Poona Pact as giving undue representation to the 
Muslims and the Depressed Classes at the expense of the 
Hindus; (c) the extreme Socialist—really Communist 
—wing, which rejects Constitutional agitation and 
desires to continue the boycott. 


But however divided among themselves, all three sec- 
tions are united in opposition to the White Paper and in 
demanding “‘ independence, meaning complete control of 
the army, finance, foreign relations, and internal admin- 
istration.” 


Owing to its superior organisation and control of the 
Indian press and platform the Congress is likely to be 
the strongest party in the new Assembly, and it is for- 
tenate that the British public and Parliament should 
k .ow what we are faced with before the New India Bill 
is framed. 

To offer this Section the White Paper is, in Mr. 
Churchill’s picturesque simile, like offering scraps of 
catsmeat to a tiger! 

But if our statesmen shut their eyes to the rocks ahead, 
it is clear that some of the leading Indian States see the 
danger signals. On the 19th October the Prime Minister 
of Mysore—who was a member of the three Round Table 


Conferences and a delegate to the Joint Committee— 
used these significant words :— 

“If Federation is to be a distant goal as seemed not 
unlikely .. . the States should in the meantime be given 
an effective say in the economic and financial questions of 
common concern.’”? A most reasonable claim; but one to 
which the British Indian politicians are not well 
disposed. 

He added, ‘‘ I am one of those who firmly believe in the 
durability, necessity and desirability of the association 
of Great Britain and India from the common point of 
view of both countries.” 


Here we see the contrast between the policy of the 
Congress—to whom the White Paper proposals would give 
universal power, if not full domination—and that of the 
Indian States, who fear that any serious weakening of 
British authority, to which they have always given loyal 
support, will have disastrous results to British India 
and to Indian States. 


An Ottawa Conference 
Canuck ’’ 


THE invitation sent by the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 

Prime Minister of Canada, to the Premiers of the 
nine Provinces to come to Ottawa to discuss certain 
phases of legislation and administration is an event 
iraught with serious consequences, not only to the 
Dominion of Canada, but to the whole principle of 
Federation in the various Dominions. 


This action on Mr. Bennett’s part has been precipitated 
by the growing necessity for more comprehensive deal- 
ing with the unemployed. The Government has been 
asked to introduce an Unemployment Act, but such 
legislation must affect the whole nation and the Federal 
authority has no jurisdiction, according to the British 
North America Act, to pass such legislation. 


Among the subjects to be discussed at this meeting 
are the steps to be taken to reduce the evils of duplica- 
tion of taxation, and the means of providing a more log- 
ical allocation of sources of revenue between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, as well as the jurisdiction 
over legislation dealing with social problems, old age 
pensions, unemployment, social insurance and working 
conditions. 


Of lesser importance, yet not without significance, is 
the question of co-ordination between the Federal and 
Provincial Governments in respect of research work and 
the compilation of statistical data. Underlying all these 
problems, since they cannot be solved without such 
change, lies the matter of the precise steps to be adopted, 
if agreed upon, for the purpose of amending the British 
North America Act, passed in 1867. 

It is unlikely that the Provinces will delegate to 
Ottawa their prerogatives in these matters without much 
deliberation. The Premier of the Province of Ontario has 
already invited the representatives of the other 
Provinces to attend a preliminary conference, that they 
may speak with one voice when they go to Ottawa, a 
praiseworthy aim, not to be achieved without the exer- 
cise of good will and vision. 


Some of the Provinces may point with pride to their 
record in financial and social legislation such as the 
** Collective Labour Agreement Extension Act,” a direct 
legal inducement to both employers and employees to 
enter into contractual relations for their mutual protec- 
tion and advancement, passed last session in the 
Province of Quebec. 


In regard to the Federal proposals it is understood that 
the scheme of unemployment insurance in operation in 
Great Britain has been thoroughly studied and the pro- 
posed law in Canada will largely follow the lines of 
British procedure. 
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India and the White Paper 


The deliberations of this important gathering will be 
watched With interest in these islands. It is another 
indication of the established practice in Canada of found- 
ing her institutions on sound British principles and 
practice. 


In view of the imminence of a general election and the 
precarious situation of the Conservatives, they would go 
down with a magnificent gesture if they succeeded in 
altering the Constitution on the eve of defeat. 


Australia: Two Dominions ? 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


NEVER has the name of Australia been so consistently 
before the British public as in the past fortnight. 
The fervour for the cause of Empire unity created by the 
enthusiasm which the deeds of the record-breaking 
Mildenhall-Melbourne airmen inspired has obscured a 
pressing political and economic problem in which 
Australians are at variance among themselves. 

The arrival in London of a State delegation from 
Perth to press upon the Imperial authorities West 
Australia’s claim to secede from the Commonwealth and 
to be re-established as a self-governing unit of the 
Empire focuses attention upon one of the most absorbing 
Imperial questions of recent years. 

There is no ambiguity about West Australia’s case. 
To those Englishmen who might have interpreted the 
movement as the thin end of an Empire-breaking wedge, 
this declaration, high up in the statement of the case for 
secession, will be reassuring :— : 

‘‘ This desire does not signify any lessening of the 
intense loyalty and affection which the people of West 

Australia entertain towards the Crown and Person of 

his Majesty the King.” 

In 1900, West Australia, not without reluctance nor 
without pressure from the Colonial Office, agreed to join 
the Australian Federation. She relied upon the new 
Commonwealth Constitution and the Senate to safeguard 
her rights. 


Soon she realised that the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution was going against her, that the Senate had but 
little effective voice in the imposition of tariffs, that 
across the ‘‘ sea of sand ” which divided her from the 
Federal capitals first of Melbourne and then of Canberra, 
her voice was drowned in the clamour of the more popu- 
lous States. 


Her population of less than half a million depends 
chiefly upon primary production and export, yet she 
must pay duties imposed to build up the manufactures 
of the Eastern States and so stifle the great pastoral and 
agricultural development of which she is capable. 

The secession movement is neither of mushroom 
growth nor the stunt of a political party. The geet. 
by referendum, have called for secession; all the 
political parties of the State support it, and the arrival 
of the delegation crowns many years of agitation to give 
expression to West Australia’s ambition. 


The majority of Englishmen, regarding the Common- 
wealth as an indivisible whole, with party differences 
dividing only their adherents and not the Federation 
itself, may have experienced a sensation of bewilderment 
at the ripening of the separatist movement, for its pro- 
gress has not previously attracted much attention here. 

While we may be a long way from the creation of a 
frontier as distinct from a geographical State boundary 
stretching 2,400 miles from the Timor Sea to the Great 
Australian Bight, it is important that the motives of 
West Australia should be understood pending her appeal 
to the King, the Lords and the Commons. 

Brought into Federation by an Imperial Act, West 
Australia appeals to Westminster to break the bond of 
“ economic quarantine.’ There is no racial question at 


stake, no animosity between the East and the West, no 
coloured shirts have been worn in the secession 
campaign. 

But West Australia is determined, either to be let 
freely out of an unwilling partnership, or to walk out. 
The will of her people is that she should secede; but 
Whitehall deals with Canberra, and Canberra says she 
must stay in the Federation. 


Whitehall, hitherto only academically interested, faces 
some nice problems of negotiation with an ardent and 
powerfully supported delegation for whose object of 
creating a new Dominion from a slice of the old there is 
no constitutional parallel. 


The Truth About South Africa? 
By “R.B.A.B.”’ 


A CURIOUS pamphlet, published in Durban, is being 

freely circulated in England. It is ‘‘ The Truth 
about South Africa,’ and it expresses pretty bluntly the 
fears of the loyalists out there. I understand that the 
author is a well-known Durban man. 


“The stage is set,’’ it says, ‘‘ for the celebration of 
the Dingaan Centenary in 1938 by the proclamation of a 
Republic ‘in free association with the Commonwealth’ 
for what can be sucked cnt of it . . And we must 
remember that so soon as we lose our privilege of British 
nationality, we shall autematically become republican 
burghers, compelled to become ‘naturalised’ in our 
ancestral homeland if we desire to regain our birthright 
of British nationality.” 


Curious and ominous, but Smuts, like the wise man he 
is, has given no indication of the strong and dangerous 
undercurrent that is again sweeping South Africa. His 
speeches are increasingly pro-British. In face of Com- 
munistic and Anti-British agitation, other politicians 
are also finding that membership of the British Empire 
has its advantages. 


Smuts is backed up by an ever-increasing interest in 
the Empire on the part of South African officials. 
Johannesburg, I learn, is to have the first Empire 
Exhibition ever held in South Africa either at the end 
of next year or early in 1936. 

The Mayor, Mr. D. Penry Roberts, hopes that the new 
Cunard-White Star liner will make her maiden voyage 
to South Africa in time for the exhibition, bringing 
thousands of visitors. 


In the meantime, despite increasing political unrest, 
South Africa is making a great trade drive. This week 
the new Trade Commissioner, Mr. F. J. du Toit, arrived 
at South Africa House. 


He is no stranger here. Although he comes direct 
from. the Department of Agriculture at Victoria, he was 
in London five years ago as assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner, and created a most favourable impression. 
Since then he has been making extensive trade enquiry 
tours on behalf of his Government in Australia, the 
Far East, and on the Continent. 

He will, no doubt, be interested in the figures for 
pleasure and business traffic between here and South 
Africa for the first six months of the year, which are 
just available. They show that 4,997 made the trip as a 
pleasure cruise, against 3,822 last year, and that business 
visits increased from 621 to 734. 

That indicates, at any rate, that England is getting 
out of the doldrums, and according to other figures sup- 
plied to me, it seems that South Africa is on the recovery 
road as well. Comparative figures of motor registrations 
—always a prosperity pointer—out there for July have 
just been issued. Registrations of cars increased by 100 
per cent. from 1,679 to 3,382, of lorries and buses bv over 
200 per cent. for the month, and of motor-cycles by 100 
per cent. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S MARKETS 
By “ Antipodean” 


NEW ZEALAND may be said to be emerging from one 
of the most distressful periods of her existence. 


Depending almost entirely upon the sale of primary 
products for her wealth, she felt the full blast of the 
economic blizzard. She had built up an export trade, 
which per head of population was not exceeded by any 
other country, but the unprecedented drop in prices for 
the goods which she chiefly sold, viz., butter and cheese, 
mutton and lamb, wool, tallow and skins, reduced her 
income by nearly 100 per cent., although the quantity of 
her exports was considerably increased. 


Still the drastic economies that have been practised and 
the additional taxation that has been imposed have kept 
the country solvent, and the last Budget recently sub- 
mitted to Parliament was virtually a balanced one. 


Generally speaking, the outlook is very much brighter 
than it has been during the whole period of world depres- 
sion. Exports are being well maintained in quantity and 
the total value shows improvement. One of the most 
encouraging signs also is that there is an increase of 
importations, and that buying has been more freely 
exercised in regard to British manufactures. This has 
been assisted by a revision of the tariff in Britain’s 
favour in conformity with the Ottawa Agreement. 


The subject to-day which is exercising the minds of 
the community perhaps more than anything else is the 
question of future markets. From the earliest days the 
Dominion has made Britain almost exclusively her 
market, and the movement in Britain to impose restric- 
tions on imports of the commodities which New Zealand 
chiefly supplies (in order to assist British farming) has 
given the community food for very serious thought. 


The idea of restricting natural development is repug- 
nant to so progressive a community, and now there is a 
decided movement in the direction of seeking supplemen- 
tary markets in other countries. 


This, of course, naturally entails reciprocal agreements 
in regard to customs tariff with foreign countries which 
are likely to accept her produce; and New Zealand, of all 
countries, which has been such a firm supporter of 
Empire trade, is not taking this course except with the 
very greatest reluctance. 


Every endeavour is being made to come to an arrange- 
ment with Great Britain which will secure her markets 
here with, reasonably increased supplies; and her view- 
point is that her goods should receive more favourable 
consideration, where import restrictions have to be 
imposed, than those from foreign countries. 


New Zealand cannot fully understand or appreciate 
why the British community to-day should be willing to 
pay nearly 50s. per cwt. more for Danish butter than 
for her own, which is pronounced to be of equal quality. 


In an endeavour to secure the best results from her 
primary industries, both in regard to reduction of over- 
head costs and in respect to marketing efficiency, a Com- 
mission has sat primarily to investigate matters concerned 
with the Dairy Producers’ Board, but from reports that 
have come to hand it is evident that the scope of the 
inquiry has been extended to cover other branches of 
primary industry also. 


The Produce Boards were established soon after the 
War to assist the respective industries, and there is no 
doubt they have done magnificent work, but now 
the mind of the community seems to be inquiring whether 


there should not be national supervision in respect to 
these matters. 


A Bill is before Parliament to give effect to certain 
recommendations of the Commission, and it has been 
stated that the present session, after a Christmas vacation 
during which the dairy interests will have an opportunity 
of studying the provisions of the Bill, will be prolonged 
to deal finally with the measure. 


NEW BOOKS 


“The South Africans’ by Sarah Gertrude Millin, 
Constable, 7s. 6d. 


The first edition of this book was published in 1926. 
The present edition is virtually a new book, so much 
having been added to it. Of the seven sections, all but 
one have been rewritten. The author deals, among other 
things, with the racial question in all its aspects; the 
Union’s new Status Act; the effects of Nazi propaganda 
on various elements of the population; the preliminaries 
of the Smuts-Hertzog Coalition ; and the abandonment of 
the Gold Standard. There are colourful portraits of 
important personalities and an interesting survey of 
South African politics. An easy and instructive book to 
read. 


“ Australia and England ” by Henry L. Hall, Longmans, 
12s. 6d. 


This is a highly informative book on Imperial relations 
during the period 1850 to 1914 so far as Britain and 
Australia are concerned. It begins with a description of 
the geographical, economic, social and political back- 
ground of Australian history and then goes on to give 
an account (based on documents) of the Colonial Office 
and its attitude towards Australian problems and aspira- 
tions. Finally, the author traces the evolution to com- 
plete self-government in the Commonwealth and discusses 
the nature of Australian ideas on foreign policy and naval 
defence up to the outbreak of the Great War. 


“ The Handbook of Palestine and Transjordan,” edited 
by Sir Harry Luke and Edward Keith-Roach, 
Macmillan, 16s. . 


This is the third edition of this very useful and 
informative publication, which deals adequately and 
concisely with the geography, history, peoples, religions, 
archeology, geology, natural history and administrations 
of the two mandated areas. Information and statistics 
have been brought up to date and a full account is given 
of the many achievements and considerable changes of the 
last four years. 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH BOOKS 


THE N 


NAVAL MEMOIRS | -MMEDIATE 


OUTSTANDING 
of SUCCESS 


SIR ROGER KEYES 


Winston Churchill in the Daily Mail 


“These Memoirs will rank among the most 
important and authoritative testimony upon the 
memorable episodes of the War with which they 


Hector Bywater in the Daily Telegraph 


“* At once the most important contribution to War 
literature, and an inspiration to all who believe 
in Britain and her future.” 


“ The best War book to date.” 


Punch 

The Times * A fascinating book.” 
Morning Post “‘ Gallipoli Bombshell . . .” 
TLUSTRATIONS 21s. net 


15, BEDFORD ST. TB LONDON, W.C.2 
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“Not in Our Stars” 
ANEGYRIC has been called the bane of bio- 
graphy and conceit the curse of auto- 
biograry, wt biographies are seldom written 
about mer. .onentities, and autobiographies must 
be more or less egotistic. In both cases what 
matters is the quality of the subject and the can- 
dour of its presentment. 

In his new book, which has the satiric title, 
“* Retreat from Glory ’’ (Putnam, 10s. 6d.), Mr. 
Bruce Lockhart’s subject is himself, and he is 
amazingly, sometimes amusingly, frank about it. 

In his former book, ‘‘ Memoirs of a British 
Agent,’’ Mr. Lockhart invested the central figure 
—himself—with an atmosphere of high, exciting 
and perilous adventure among the Bolsheviks. 
He was, in fact, the head of a British mission to 
the Soviet Government; the mission failed, and he 
came within an ace of being shot in Moscow. For 
all that, his ‘‘ own little star of glory had risen in 
Russia,’’ to repeat his own words. 

The present volume starts with the story of his 
return from Russia to London, where he was 
quickly convinced that his little star twinkled no 
longer, and that it would be difficult to find a job. 

After some months, however, he was appointed 
Commercial Secretary to the Legation in Prague; 
it was not such a post as he had hoped for, but 
the New Europe offered a wonderful field for 
youthful ambitions, and he had a vision of becom- 
ing a Minister in five years—though promotion is 
not exactly rapid in the Diplomatic.”’ 

His dream faded away, and the larger part of 
this book tells us, in considerable and even con- 


fessional detail, just how and why it did, the 
moral, which he is at pains not to hide, being ‘‘not 
in our stars, but in ourselves.”” He is fiercely 
honest. And that has its appeal. 

But this book is very much more than a con- 
fession. Its vital significance arises mainly from 
the fact that it is a valuable and fairly impartia) 
guide through the maze of the politics and 
economics of Central Europe. 

Mr. Lockhart spent seven years on and off in 
Prague, and met Masaryk, Benesh and the other 
Czecho-Slovakian leaders. He knows Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna, Budapest and the Balkans, and 
these, with Prague, are the foci of interest to-day. 
At the end of 1922 he switched over from diplo- 
macy to finance, and gained further knowledge 
and experience, of which his readers get the 
benefit. 

If the book lacks that note of high adventure 
which thrilled through the ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ it is none 
the less a work of unmistakable quality. 

R.M. 


Messrs. Constable have just published at 7s. 6d. 
acollection of four plays by Mr. James Bridie 
under the title ‘‘ Colonel Wotherspoon and other 
Plays.”’ The other three not mentioned in the title 
are ‘* What it is to be Young,”” ‘‘ The Dancing 
Bear "’ and ‘‘ The Girl who did not want to go to 
Kuala Lumpur.” In an introduction to these 
plays, all of which have been produced in Scotland, 
Mr. Bridie claims that ‘‘ they all without exception 
play well, and that is more than can be said for a 


the flower of English manhood was dying in Flanders fields. More than a 
million were to die before Peace came in 1918. 


The British Legion exists to-day to honour their memory by helping 
those of their comrades who survived only to suffer totally undeserved 
hardships and privations. 


The Legion's work for ex-service men includes—relieving distress— 

workshops and homes for disabled—finding employment—sanatorium for 

tuberculous—care of war orphans—pensions for prematurely aged— 
assistance for blind, etc. 


PLEASE HELP THE LEGION TO HELP 
by paying generously for your Poppy on 


POPPY DAY 
th. 


and, if you are able, by sending a donation to Captain W. G. Willcox, 
M.B.E., HAIG’S FUND, 23, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


good many more pretentious dramas.” 
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Charles James Fox 


HARLES JAMES FOX was descended 

through his mother from Charles II, and 

he possibly derived both his personal charm and 

his abundant affection for the opposite sex from 
the Merry Monarch. 

His inordinate love of gambling and the pro- 
digality of his expenditure were due partly to his 
being the son of a millionaire and partly also to 
his peculiar upbringing by his father. 

Lord Holland had anticipated the latest modern 
craze of allowing children as far as possible to 
follow their own bent. “ If,’? as Mr. Christopher 
Hobhouse records in his biography of Fox 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.), ‘‘ Charles wished to stamp 
on a gold watch, to wash his hands in cream at 
dinner, or to throw an office despatch in the fire, 
‘ Very well,’ his father would say, ‘ If, you must, 
I suppose you must.’ ”’ 


Gambling at Eton 

And by way of adding to the effect of such lack 
of discipline he would give the young incorrigible 
plenty of money to spend and waste. While 
Charles was still at Eton his indulgent parent 
allowed him five guineas a night to lose in games 
of chance at Spa, with the result that when he 
returned to school he spread the gambling habit 
among his school friends and “ it was not long 
before Eton was under a cloud of fashionable dis- 
approval and Charles’ name a_ byword for 
dissipation.” 

Little wonder that before Charles was out of his 


teens he and his brother Stephen were recklessly 
gambling at Almack’s, the precious pair losing as 
much as £382,000 in three successive nights 
between them. 

Nor is it surprising that before Charles was 
twenty-five he had got through £250,000. 

If Fox gave lavishly, he was not loath to 
sponge on his friends and it is a tribute to his 
personal charm that they so often came to his 
help. 

In 1793 the Whig Club set on foot a subscrip- 
tion that not only wiped out his debts but left 
a capital sum sufficient to bring in about £3,000 
a year. ‘* How do you think he will take it?” 
a nervous subscriber asked a friend of Fox. ‘*‘ Why 
quarterly,”’ was the reply; and, says Mr. 
Hobhouse, ‘“‘ quarterly he took it, with a most 
charming letter. of acceptance.” 

Fox as a politician had great gifts, but the 
trouble with him was that he was hopelessly 
unbalanced. He used his gifts sometimes to good 
purpose, but too often wrong-headedly. 

There can be no defence of his praise for 
Napoleon and France in 1802. He was associated, 
too, with Burke and Sheridan in the ferocious 
indictment of Warren Hastings and one cannot 
agree with Mr. Hobhouse in thinking, as he 
appears to do, that this action reflects much glory 
on any of the trio. 

Nor can one accept Mr. Hobhouse’s estimate 
of Pitt in comparison with Fox. Pitt was 
immeasurably the greater man; he had quite as 
much genius as Fox and he had stability which 
Fox, as Mr. Hobhouse admits, had not. 


Supreme since 1740 
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An Acta Adventure 


HE publishers, Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, say 

that ‘‘ Wings,’’ by Captain H. C. Biard 

(9s. 6d.), is an epic that has been waiting to be 

told. Ordinarily one is suspicious of these pub- 

lishers’ ‘‘ epics,’’ but in this instance one finds the 
term not too strained. 

Captain Biard’s flying career has certainly been 
a remarkable one, and in ‘‘ Wings”? it is set out 
with spirit and understanding. Unlike a great 
number of descriptive books written by men of 
action, this one is never dull, and the alternation 
of humorous incident and hairbreadth escape 
makes the book good reading from start to finish. 

Captain Biard first flew in 1909, and the fact 
that, without previous instruction, he flew four 
miles without mishap to himself or to the aero- 
plane shows that he was one of those people who 
were born to fly. 

At the start of the War in 1914, Captain Biard 
was an instructor and taught many of the future 
aces to fly; in 1919 he became a test pilot to the 
firm of Supermarine, of Southampton; later he 
flew in cross-Channel services from Southampton 
to Havre. 

After winning the Schneider Trophy Race in 
1922 at Venice, he took part in the King’s Cup 
Races of 1923 and 1924. In 1925, while practis- 
ing for the Schneider Trophy Race in America, 
he experienced one of the most astonishing acci- 
dents in the history of aviation, his machine diving 
into the sea while going at top speed. Truly, 
when Captain Biard says himself that he has got 
far more than his money’s worth, he can be 
believed. 

Well illustrated, this book shows the interesting 
aspects of early flying and of more modern flying ; 
it tells the stories of many aeronautical events 
from the pilot’s point of view, and shows that 
Captain Biard is among the few flying pioneers 
who can write their experiences in a form which 
is light and compelling. 


Justice to “ P.L.” 


DMIRAL MARK KERR has done belated 

justice to a great sailor in his recently pub- 

lished book, ‘‘ The Life of Prince Louis of 
Battenberg ’’ (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). 

P.L.’s retirement from the post of First Sea 
Lord shortly after the outbreak of war was a 
tragedy, not only to himself, but to the Navy he 
had so ably served. It was engineered by a few 
senior officers who were jealous of his attainments 
and they used the circumstances of his birth as the 
lever with which to deprive him of his high office. 

P.L. was of mixed birth, but that did not prevent 
him from being a great patriot. Every aspect of 
his work was devoted to the welfare of the country 
he adopted, and he was untiring in his efforts to 
bring the Navy to the requisite pitch of perfection 
for the supreme test of war. He was a brilliant 
sailor and had that depth of vision which charac- 
terises the great leaders. 


He joined the Navy in 1868, and he served first 
in H.M.S. Ariadne in a Mediterranean cruise with 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. All through 
his career he displayed a brilliance which lifted 
him above the average Naval Officer of his own 
seniority and marked him out for high command. 

Much of the work for which P.L. was respon- 
sible was the reorganisation of the fleets and the 
general training of the personnel. We trace his 
influence to most of the improvements which were 
brought about in the years just preceding the Great 
War, and it is no exaggeration at all to say that 
the wonderful degree of preparedness in which our 
Navy was found in August, 1914, was entirely due 
to the foresight and training which were his con- 
tribution to his country’s greatness. 

The circumstances of his retirement were a bitter 
blow to him, yet he remained completely silent on 
the matter. He behaved exactly as one would have 
expected him to behave, avoiding recriminations 
in which a lesser man might have indulged. He 
was much loved in the Service, and his going was 
felt as a personal loss by the great majority of 
officers and men. For his country, it was a real 
tragedy. 

Admiral Mark Kerr writes with a personal know- 
ledge of Prince Louis, under whom he served in 
many capacities. He is in a unique position to 
appreciate the great work that P.L. did and the 
brilliance with which his great reorganisations 
were conceived and carried out. And he sets out 
his story lucidly and with convincing effect. 


THE GORGE 


By LORD BYRON 


Lady Houston, D.B.E., 


in the ‘* Saturday Review.” 


“It gladdens one’s heart and warms one’s 
tepid faith to read Lord Byron’s book. He 
humbly claims to be on the side of the 
angels, and this is what no one else seems 
to do in our Church—not in the same 
refreshingly simple and convincing words.” 


“ The Nottingham Guardian.” 


“ Always direct and to the point, and his 
conception of Christianity is a very fine and 
inspiring one indeed.” 


3s. 6d. net. 
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Novels for the Library List 


A Secret Society 


Mr. Edward Sackville West has selected two themes 
for his latest novel ‘‘The Sun in Capricorn’ (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d) : the one is that childhood is a reflection of man- 
hood; the other the contrast between disorder and the 
dignity of a life for the community. The story is of an 
anti-social League or secret society formed by a band of 
boys in a preparatory school and continuing through a 
public school into the after-life of most of them. In a 
sense it appears to be a psychological study of the social 
discontent of the day and of the uncertainty of mind 
and purpose that goes with it. Some parts of the book 
are more than a trifle obscure and the author’s fondness 
for unusual words may well tend to irritate the average 
reader. But despite these faults it is an exciting and 
most interesting book. 


A Story of Keats 


Keats is the hero of ‘‘ My Star Predominant ’’ by 
Raymond Knister (Andrew Melrose, 7s. 6d.) and all the 
akg who made up Keats’ brief life—his poor brother 

om, whom he so devotedly loved and nursed, the 
brother George, who also lived with him for a time and 
helped to nurse Tom, their sister Fanny, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Hunt, Fanny Brawne and Severn—all appear as real live 
persons in this vividly told tale. ‘‘ Your picture of 
Keats,” writes Mr. Hugh Walpole to the authcr, “ is 
absolutely alive.’”? And that remark is just, for from the 
very first page of the book we seem to get the authentic 
John Keats—‘‘ his short body with its good shoulders 
buoyant upon his lean, athletic legs. His face seemed to 
have the habitude of turning towards the sky with the 
dauntless expression of a seaman. Beneath the wide 
spread of his brows, his eyes looked out glowing and deep, 
as though this world of London had been a curtained 
picture : and his mouth was an eager smile.” 


A Robinson Crusoe Story Nightmare 


Mr. J. G. Cozzens has been described as am 
“* imaginative realist ’’ and in ‘‘ Castaway ’’ (Longmans, 
6s.), he seems to live up to the description. The 
imaginative part of the tale is a variation of the Robinson 
Crusoe theme : a catastrophe, unspecified, has overtaken 
New York and the sole survivor finds himself in a great 
store which, like himself, has escaped destruction. Here 
there is all that a human being would need, not only to 
support existence, but to afford him luxury and comfort : 


‘a Crusoe, in short, in an environment of plenty. But 


there is the mental side of the picture and here the truly 
frightening realism of Mr. Cozzens develops as the brief 
story proceeds. It is not everyone’s story, but there is 
no disputing the brilliance of its telling. 


An Island of Tragedy 


Dark Island”? by V. Sackville West (The 
Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.), does not attain to the same high 
standard of craftsmanship as the same author’s ‘‘ The 
Edwardians.’’ The main character is a little too unreal 
to be satisfying. Nonetheless a novel by Miss Sackville 
West cannot fail to possess merits which make it worth 
reading. We are given here the life story of the heroine 
in four stages with ten year intervals between each stage 
—as she was at sixteen, at twenty-six, at thirty-six and 
at forty-six. And always there-is the island of Storn 
off the coast of Brittany to exercise, first, a fascination 
on her, then a love mingled with fear. The island is the 
scene of extreme cruelty towards her on the part of her 
jealous, sadistic husband, and also of the murder by her 
husband of her woman friend and of his own death 
following a kiss his wife deliberately gave him when she 
was suffering from diptheria. At the close of the book 
the heroine dies ‘‘ misjudged to the end. They did not 
know that she had let herself die, knowing that it was 


better to have apprehended perfection than to have 
achieved it.” 


The Film Star in Fancy Dress 


“‘The Wood of the Image” by K. de B. Codrington 
(Eric Partridge, Scholartis Press, 7s. 6d.), tells of a 
romance between an Englishman and a film star whom 
he at first imagines to be a wood-cutter’s daughter and 
who keeps up the illusion for him by acting the part. 
The scene is laid in the American pine-woods deep in 
April snow. The plot is slight, but the characterisation 


is good. 
A Negro Preacher 


An unusual, but charming book is ‘‘ Jonah’s Gourd 
Vine ” by Zora Neale Hurston (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.)._ It 
is graced by a eulogistic introduction by Fannie Hurst, 
who says, “‘ Here is negro folklore interpreted at its 
authentic best in fiction form of a high order. It is 
doubtful if there is any literary precedent for the par- 
ticular type of accomplishment that characterises 
‘ Jonah’s Gourd Vine.’ Simultaneously these characters 
are negroes and people.’’ This eulogy is well-deserved. 
One gets from this book an extraordinarily vivid picture 
of negro life in Alabama and Florida from the late eighties 
to the present day and the central figure, a negro planta- 
tion worker with a gift for recitation and preaching and 
an unfortunate weakness for the other sex, which 
eventually loses him his post of Moderator, is both 
cleverly and sympathetically drawn. 


A Case of Lost Memory 


Mr. J. D. Beresford is a writer who is not content with 
producing an entertaining story; he likes to present us 
with a real human problem such as we are familiar with 
in our day to day life. Thus in ‘‘ Peckover’”’ (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.), we have the problems of a loss of memory 
and a dual personality, and in Mr. Peckover’s case they 
are connected together through an incident in childhood 
when his mother punished him by shutting him up in 
a dark cupboard. That caused “the splitting ” of his 
personality and led also to the tricks his memory played 
him. Mr. Beresford gives us a thoroughly amusing and 
thought-provoking story, arising out of the fact that Mr. 
Peckover suddenly loses his memory, begins an entirely 
new life and, incidentally, quite innocently commits 
bigamy. At the end of it we have the expert psycho- 
analyst’s explanations of Mr. Peckover’s mental lapses 
and the comforting assurance that the second lady of his 
choice will bring him the domestic happiness so 
distressingly absent in his first union. 


A New Sporting Character 


Many types have been depicted by writers on the 
greatest of all sports, from the immortal Jorrocks to Billy 
Pringle and Captain Miserrimus Doleful. But not even 
the nerve of ‘‘Monsieur,”’ or his bald effrontery when he 
elected to be plain Jack Rogers can have equalled that 
of Bob Birkett, the hero of Mr. G. E. Collins’s book, 
“An Undistinguished Sportsman (Heath Cranton & 
Co., 8s. 6d.). Yet there is a lot that is lovable about the 
old scamp and, except we feel that Mr. Collins has 
idealised him in one or two instances, he is very true to 
type. Our own memory of one of his kidney who, 
dressed in a red coat and huntsman’s cap, used to sell 
race cards in the West Country is less happy. ‘“‘ The 
snake ” we called him and, though he certainly got our 
money, he got it by less graceful means than Bob. Once, 
we remember, he had the effrontery to turn up at a point- 
to-point with the mask of a freshly killed fox in his 
hand. That put down his stock a bit. Mr. Collins has 
created a definite sporting character. He has been clever 
enough to take a type which we know exists, but which 
no one has troubled about hitherto—at least not for a 
very long time—and he has made us feel a great deal of 
sympathy for the old scrounger. This is a book which 
will provide first rate entertainment for all hunting 
people, and one which may well be put on the shelf to be 
taken out whenever one feels in need of a good anecdote. 
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Eve Paris 


UCH disappointment is felt that there was 
no French entry in the great London- 
Melbourne flight. Blame is laid on 

Pierre Cot, Minister for Air in 1933, when the 
flight was announced. ‘‘ La gloire de la France 
ne l’intéressait pas,’’ comment the papers angrily. 
Tl faisait de la politique.” 

Some consolation is derived from remembering 
how twenty-five years ago the Comte de Lambert 
made his famous flight around the Eiffel Tower. 
This was an epoch-making flight indeed, as 
hitherto all flights in heavier-than-air machines 
had been carefully made in open country or over 
water. When the Count flew over the housetops 
and streets of Paris in a Wright biplane, he 
seemed to be taking a terrible risk. Nevertheless, 
this daring flight did for the first time make the 
aeroplane real for large numbers of people. As he 
encircled the great steel tower, not only a few 
farmers or fishermen looked up and marvelled, 
but the entire population of one of the greatest 
cities in the world. 

Parisians want a celebration to commemorate 
the anniversary of this famous flight, while 
waiting for the Paris-Saigon Marathon which the 
whole nation insists upon having next year to put 
France back in the leading place she once occupied 
in aviation. 

Dreary autumnal weather has enhanced the 
gloom caused by national mourning and the con- 
sequent postponement of public functions and 
private entertainment. But the last few days have 
been spring-like and depression is giving way to 
excitement as the long period of inaction draws 
toa close. Parliament will meet next Tuesday 
and the numerous political parties are sharpening 
their weapons, and preparing for the fray. 

Maréchal Petain has strengthened President 
Doumergue’s hand by compelling, after a 
dramatic scene, the detested Chéron, Garde des 
Sceaux, to resign; but the Victor of Verdun, like 
all strong men, is not without enemies. An 
anonymous pamphlet recently distributed near the 
Bourse denounced the coming of Fascism in 
France, declaring that a plot existed to seize 
supreme authority and confer it.-upon a Trium- 
virate consisting of Maréchal Petain, Général 
Denain, and M. Marquet, the new Minister of the 
Interior. Excited bankers and_ stockbrokers 
spread this news and later on many persons 
receiving it with the remark, ‘‘ After all, worse 

things might happen.” 
* * 

The Sengalese Député who has arrived in Paris 
is large, genial, and very black. Enjoying him- 
self immensely, he goes racing and sight-seeing, 
patronises Cabarets and various places of amuse- 
ment, but his moral and legal standing has 
perturbed the authorities. Is he a polygamist or 
not? That is the question. On the answer 
depends his seat in the Chambre. 

At the Parisian Mosque. no information was 
forthcoming, M. Galandou Diouff having 


neglected to come and make the prescribed 
ablutions. ‘‘ As every good Mussulman should ”’ 
said the Imam, severely. 

The “* Office Economique de |’ Afrique Occiden- 
tale ’’ explained the position clearly. In her rich 
West-African possessions, half the size of Europe, 
France allows her Mohammedan subjects, follow- 
ing the rule of their religion, a plurality of wives; 
thus under the French flag, the Sultan of Maroc- 
Napa owns a harem of 400 lovely ladies and other 
chiefs marry as often as their means allow; but 
the inhabitants of Goree, St. Louis and Rufisque, 
in Senegal (Communes which M. Diouff repre- 
sents) have been made French Citizens, without 
distinction of race or colour and must obey the 
laws of the Republic. ° 

The black Député, to relieve his white 
colleague’s anxiety, has written to the Press, 
stating that in Rufisque he legally espoused one 
wife and possesses no other. ‘*‘ As to my con- 
cubines,’’ he continues, ‘‘ that is my own affair. 
Do I reproach the French for keeping numerous 
mistresses ? 

Times however are bad and alarmed, perhaps, 
at the thought of his dusky sweethearts indulging 
in orgies of shopping, M. Galandou Diouff has 
left them at home and lives in a “‘ garconniére,”’ 
near the Trocadero. 

* 


Presiding over the annual public meeting of the 
Institut de France, M. Emile Borel spoke feelingly 
of the unprecedented havoc death had wrought 
among the members. Thirty-two of the most 
eminent had passed away during the year. 
Six had been honoured with funeral rites and 
solemnities by Republican Government. Paul 
Painlevé, Docteur Roux, King Albert of Belgium, 
Maréchal Lyautey, Barthou and Poincaré. Other 
illustrious victims were Calmette, mathematician 
of world-wide fame, and Professor Matignon, an 
irreparable loss to French Science. 

Who will succeed M. Poincaré at the Académie ? 
probably M. Gaston Doumergue, to the chagrin 
of M. Herriot, who thinks his turn has come. 

* 


The ‘‘ doyenne ”’ of French literature, Madame 
Juliette Adam, recently celebrated her 98th 
birthday in her splendid home, the Abbaye de 
Gif, near Paris, where for half a century she has 
entertained personalities of note in Art, Literature 
and Politics. Founder of the ‘‘ Nouvelle Revue,”’ 
she was the friend of Gambetta, her literary 
sponsor being Victor Hugo to whom she read her 
first tales, asking him to suggest a title. ‘‘ My 
child,”” he replied, ‘‘ that is obvious, call them 
‘ Stories of Eve,” by Madame Adam.” 

The authoress long retained a vigour beyond 
her years and at the age of 86 she visited Rome, 
where she performed the feat of climbing the 
Scala Santa, kneeling according to custom, and 
proudly declared ‘* See the power of Mind over 
Matter.’”’ May this wonderful lady attain her 
centenary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Conservatives and the National Government 


SIR,—Those three “‘ pillars ” of the National Govern- 
ment, Messrs. MacDonald and Baldwin and: Sir John 
Simon have been at great pains to assure the British 
electorate that the only hope for Britain lies in 
prolonging the existence of the so-called ‘‘ National ” 
Government. 

All three spoke with one voice in declaring that 
‘Whatever might be thought of the Government at 
home, the Government was held abroad in great 
respect.” 

Now is this true? Could it possibly be true when, as 
Mr. MacDonald calmly admits, ‘‘ our armaments, our 
defence force, are reduced to the very minimum . . We 
have allowed our power of defence to go down and down 
and down in order that it might look the nations in the 
eyes and so give a great move in the direction of peace 
a chance.” 

If the Government commands such respect abroad, how 
comes it that it has accomplished so little in the way of 
securing world peace? Is it not far more likely that the 
“‘ respect ’’ is nothing more than smiling contempt for a 
Government and nation who are so singularly blind to 
what is happening around them? 

One may admit that certain Powers who would like 
Britain to be weak would rejoice at the continuance of a 
Government which keeps Britain defenceless and 
incapable of interfering with their ambitious schemes. 

But what can the British people themselves think of a 
Government which prides itself on placing its own 
country in such a helpless condition ? 

And are all Conservatives so carried away by the sight 
of the MacDonald—Baldwin—Simon unity as not to 
realise where this Government is tending. 

The same phrases about organic social evolution 
which Mr. MacDonald was wont to address to his old 
Socialist friends still crop up in his speeches and no 
one seems to be at all suspicious about them to-day. 
But do they not suggest that the Nationalist MacDonald 
is not very different from the Socialist MacDonald 

Again the Conservative organisation is gradually 
being eliminated and superseded by a National one. 
The latest story is that a National Government Central 
Office is tobe created, to act as a sort of General Staff 
to the ‘‘ Co-ordinating Committee.’’ It is to supersede 
the Conservative organisation for propaganda and 
electioneering and also the Conservative Central Office. 
When that has been done what will remain of the 
Conservative Party ? 

Is it not time that the Party realised the danger 
threatening it? J. St. C. Hunt. 

176, Haverstock Hill, N.W.38. 


Praise for Us 

[From General Sir Bindon Blood, G.C.B., G.C.V.O.] 

SIR,—I enclose a cheque for a year’s subscription to 
the Review, with my best wishes for its success in its 
praiseworthy enterprise of trying to persuade a nation, 
which has entrusted its fate to the conceited asses of 
which it is ‘“‘ mostly ” composed, not to allow itself to 
be ruined altogether! 

If I can ever help you in your good work, please do 
not hesitate to let me know, and I will do my best. 

59, Cadogan Square, S.W.1. B. BLoop. 


The Territoria] Army’s Deficiencies 


SIR,—All interested in the Regular Territorial Armies 
will read with dismay your article on the grave defici- 
encies in men and equipment of the Territorial Army. 

There is one point which the writer misses, and that 
is the need of a smarter traditional kit, with regimental 
facings, for ceremonial and walking ont, both from the 
standpoint of esprit de corps and recruiting. 

If the Territorial Army is our second line of defence, 
where are our drafts for the Regular Troops to come 
from in time of war? 

If from this force it will soon be denuded of men. 


The old constitutional force, the Militia, should be 
reconstituted without further delay. 
RUSSELL STEELE (Captain). 
Penrhyn Lodge, 
Gloucester Gate, N.W.1. 


Saved from Blindness 

SIR,—Ten years ago, 1924, in my 67th year, I under- 
went three operations for eye trouble by Mr. Cargill, in 
the Waddington Ward, King’s College Hospital, 
London, S.E. 

The surgeons, assisted by the splendid day and night 
nurses of ‘‘ King’s,” restored the sight of my worst eye, 
so saving me from total blindness. I was then, and am 
now, totally deaf. 

I thank God that I am still in the world of Light and 
can see to read the Saturday Review. 

I have been in this beautiful Devonshire Home in the 
care of the Matron since November 12th, 1925. Miss 
Florence Laishley (Matron) has looked after me so well 
that there has not been any relapse of the eye trouble— 
a tribute to the success of the British surgeons. 

I attain my 77th birthday on 19th December next and, 
— to hospital treatment in 1923, I now enjoy perfect 

ealth, 

Lady Houston asks the question “Under which Flag?” 

The Union Jack of old England, of course, because it 
upholds the Voluntary Hospitals of Britain and the 
splendid Homes for the Blind. 

WILLIAM J. L. HOOPER. 

West of England Home for the Blind, 

Torr, Hartley, Plymouth, Devon. 


The Legion and its Funds 


SIR,—I hope that I am by no means the only one to 
write and thank you for that masterpiece of cold logic 
as represented by your special correspondent in the issue 
of your valuable paper of October 20th, under the head- 
ing: ‘‘ British Legion: How your money is spent.” 

We of the rather-forgotten brigade must add a cubit 
to our stature when we realise that such an article is 
printed in a paper owned and perhaps edited by one who 
thinks Imperially and gives Regally—in effect Dame 
Houston, D.B.E. 

I wish to plead the cause of the Guild mentioned in the 
top right hand paragraph of your article—the Empire 
Officers’ (1914-1918) Guild. I know from positive personal 
experience how this Guild started, what it set out to 
do and ‘what, in spite of almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties, it has already done. 

I feel most strongly—that if more was known about 
this crusade against the dragon of unemployment, the 
charitable British Public would like to hear that a 
generous measure of the gifts on Armistice Day had found 
a planting ground on the fertile soil of the Empire 
Officers’ (1914-1918) Guild. Foot SLOGGER. 


“ Japanese Imports” 


SIR,—The letter which you published the other day 
from Mr. G. Slater Booth, hon. sec. of the Anglo- 
Japanese Regulations Committee, commenting upon a 
letter of mine about Japanese trade competition, was just 
as interesting as the current Board of Trade returns to 
which I referred. It breathed, however, an additional 
air of disingenuousness which the official records neces- 
sarily lacked. 

Why, Mr. Booth himself admits that Japan has climbed 
from eighth to fifth place in the past three years as an 
exporter to this country of the miscellaneous Class III, 
Group T. goods under discussion. As to the increase in 
these imports from Japan in the past three years, surely 
if it is nearly 1 per cent. of the total imports in the class, 
that is a pretty lively proportion for a mere increase! 

I quite agree that taritfs, however high, will not do 
the work the manufacturer ought to do himself. But 
let us give him a fair chance, by protecting him from 
unfair undercutting. Tom Howarp, 


M.P. for South Islington. 
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The Spanish Rebellion 


SIR,—I read with interest your correspondent’s 
article on the Spanish Rebellion. 

When he states that the Civil Guards attacked Nuns 
and Priests 1 must join issye with him. Surely the 
Guardia Civil, an honoured corps, put up a gallant 
fight against overwhelming Red odds and _ were 
massacred to a man, fighting for the honour of 7 


2, Park Village East, N.W.1. 


To Hikers—a Prize Competition 

SIR,—Perhaps the most maligned expression in the 
English language is the word ‘“‘ hike.’? Both those who 
are generally known as “ hikers’ and those who are 
ignorant of the joys of the open road abhor the word, 
and yet use it for want of a better. People have, there- 
fore, to admit that in this respect the English language 
is lacking. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn has lamented the fact in his fore- 
word to the Handbook of An Oige (the Irish Youth 
Hostel Association) and Viscount Charlemont has also 
humorously deplored the objectionable word in his pre- 
face to the Handbook of the Y.H.A. of Northern Ireland. 

It has occurred to me that we should follow the 
example of Spenser and Shakespeare and Milton, and 
coin a word of our own, or adopt a disused one. Surely 
out of all the possible permutations of letters in the 
English language a beautiful and adequate expression 
could be found! 

We are, therefore, organising a competition with this 
end in view. All that has to be done is to make or find 
a word for ‘‘walking about the country with a rucksack.” 

Prize for the best word: Half a guinea and the bless- 
ings of thousands of “ hikers.” 

Rules.—Write your word and your name and address 
on a postcard, and send it to me before the Ist December, 
1934. There is no entrance fee. 

None of the members of my Committee, nor Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, shall be allowed to compete! 
event of a word sent in by more than one person being 
chosen, the prize will be given for the first received. 

The decision of my Committee shall be final, and the 
result will be announced in this paper on Saturday, 
22nd December.—Yours faithfully, 

WILFRID M, CAPPER. 
Honorary Secretary, 
Youth Hostel Association of Northern Irelatid. 

501, Lisburn Road, Belfast. d 


Rat Week— November 5—10 

SIR,—Next week you are asked to kill as many rats 
as possible. It is worth while doing this, as each rat 
on your premises costs you £1 a year, at least, to main- 
tain. This, of course, is quite an involuntary contribu- 
tion on your part; in fact, it is sheer rubbery. 

Cyanogas or motor exhaust fumes are good for rats. 
I don’t mean by this that they like it; but it does kill 
them quickly in a humane way. Most poisons are cruel 
and cause unnecessary suffering. 

As regards traps, the steel-toothed ones (for the 
abolition of which a Bill will shortly be presented to 
Parliament) should never be set for rats; as, apart from 
the cruelty, they so often escape by twisting off a foot. 

Wire cages are all right for young rats; but the best 
trap of all is the — Rat Trap, recommended by the 
R.S.P.C.A. and by the Scottish S.P.C.A. This trap 
kills instantly by a blow on the head, and often two 
rats at a time if they are plentiful. 

Not many people know that a piece of bread crust is 
one of the best baits for rats; half a herring’s head is 
also very effective. C. VAN peR Byt (Major) 

(The Humane Trapping Campaign). 

Towcester, Northants. 


In the - 


LADIES WISHING TO 
INCREASE THEIR INCOME 


by writing stories, articles and verse that will sel] are 
advised by a successful woman Journalist to send for 
Free Brochure “Women's Chance in Journalism.” 


FEMINA SCHOOL OF — JOURNALISM 
i Street, E.C.4 


(Dept. 21) 10, Bolt Court, Fleet 


To Herrings, 1d.—Cooking, 11d. 


SIR,—I think more herrings would be consumed if 
certain restaurant proprieturs were less rapacious. 

The other day | was charged a shilling for a moderate 
sized grilled herring in an es.ablishment off the Strand. 
When | protested 1 was told that 1 might have two for 
the same price if I wished. 

This fact, however, was not printed on the menu, with 
the result that few customers received the portion they 
were entitled to and many others must have refrained 
from ordering herrings owing to the exorbitant charge. 

The manager has now promised to amend the menu, 
so as to make it clear that two herrings may be obtained 
for a shilling instead of one. 

1 think if every customer would protest vigorously 
whenever an attempt is made to overcharge him for 
cooked herrings and would press for an adjustment of 
the scale of charges the vast majority of the business 
population who are forced to lunch out would turn to 
this excellent fish. H. J. BRIcE. 

Cromwell Road, S.W.5. 


Balconies for Infants 


SIR,—The importance of including at least a small 
private balcony to working and middle-class flats, large 
enough to take a cot for infants up to two years, has 
been brought to the notice of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

After careful consideration, it was felt that the matter 
was one of first importance to architects and others who 
are responsible for the planning of such flats. Moreover, 
it was felt that it was the duty of the profession, without 
whose co-operation little could be done, to call attention 
to the matter, supported by medical opinion. 

The subject divides itself broadly into three headings, 
viz. : (1) The medical and health aspect ; (2) The economic 
aspect; (3) Planning and construction. 

The baby is essentially an out-of-door creature. It is 
important that it should start an out-of-door life at once 
to fit it for a partially indoor life. The critical years are 
from birth to two years. Fresh air is one of the first and 
essential preventatives against colds, bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, rickets, etc. Rickets is a disease 
which ocenrs in the first two years of life and its pre- 
vention is rendered more difficult in flats without balcony 
accommodation. A flat without a private balcony is con- 
sidered by some as incomplete as a flat without a 
bathroom. There is ample evidence to show that the 
provision of a small private balcony is quite feasible 
even in the lowest priced flats, and that it would be 
true to say that its inclusion adds only negligibly to the 
cost. The cheapest form of balcony is one that can be 
provided as a complete unit in cheap materials, and 
reinforced concrete for floor and curb is generally con- 
sidered the most economic material for the purpose. 

The Committee investigating the matter were unani- 
mously of the opinion that as a minimum a projecting 
balcony, of a size sufficient to take a cot, was an essen- 
tial part of the accommodation of a dwelling flat. 

It was realised that, while most competent architects 
and many housing authorities were alive to the needs of 
such balconies, and were including them in the schemes 
under their supervision, there was evidence to show that 
little or no attention was being paid to the question in 
many quarters. 

Opinion was voiced that attempts to check preventable 
diseases during the first two years of a child’s life would 
be rendered extremely difficult if the majority of babies 
were to be left indoors for hours together in the flats 
which are likely to be erected all over the country during 
the next few years; and that, alternatively, the provision 
of such balconies, if properly used, must and would have 
a creat hencficinl offect on the health of future genera- 
tions.— Yours faithfully, 

Gites Scort, 
President, R.I.B.A. 
A. B. KNaApp-FISHER, 
Chairman, Art Standing Com- 
mittee, R.1.B.A. 
S. Pornton TAYLOR, 
Chairman, Science Standing 


Committee, R.}.B.A. 
06; Portland Place, W.1. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


THE PERSISTENCE OF 
FIGARO 


By Herbert Hughes 


| i one way and another there has been some 

good and some excellent music to be heard 
during the last week or so, the peaks among the 
concert performances being the Delius ‘‘ Mass of 
Life’? at Queen’s Hall under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and Menuhin’s violin recital before a 
packed audience at the Albert Hall on Sunday. 
There now seems to be little doubt that the late 
Philip Heseltine was right when he felt that he 
had somewhat over-praised the ‘‘ Mass in his 
biography. Though Delius succeeded in making 
some glorious and extremely personal pages out 
of it, it must have been clear to any thinking 
person from the beginning that he was not ideally 
fitted to set the Zarathustra of Nietzsche. As well 
ask Vaughan Williams or Walford Davies to 
collaborate in a Silly Symphony of Walt Disney 
or set a Low cartoon to music. 


I make no excuse for referring so soon again to 
the work now going on at Sadler’s Wells. Figaro 
in the English now used, and in the production 
devised by Clive Carey, is probably the nearest 
approach to the Mozart pattern ever seen in Eng- 
land. The truth is that the present dispensation 
at the Wells makes for decent workmanship in 
every department. 

One cannot be inside the handsome little theatre 
for five minutes without being conscious—if one 
has any reactions at all—that one has been 
admitted to an atmosphere where art is serene 
and unsullied and there is no artiness. Mammon 
does not grin at you hideously from the box-office 
and plugged songs are not hawked about the 
gangways and corridors. 

Actually this English version of Professor Dent 
has been in use since 1920, when it was _ first 
employed by Mr. Carey at the Old Vic; but the 
mounting is new, the very attractive scenery by 
Rex Whistler having lately been presented by the 
artist himself to the theatre. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
matinée performance conducted the other day by 
Warwick Braithwaite, taken all in all, nearly 
approached the standard of the Residenz in 
Munich. I have seen rougher performances of 
opera in the more palatial of European houses. 

The Figaro of Percy Heming was a continuous 
joy, being a perfect study of gaiety and classical 
restraint. As in The Barber of Seville a few 
weeks ago, this artist’s personal magnetism had 
the right effect on his colleagues throughout the 
whole piece. A little preciser diction would have 
made Ruth Naylor’s impersonation of Susanna 
practically flawless, for it‘ was always enchant- 
ingly in the picture, both as singing and 
character-acting. The Cherubino of Rose Morris 
and the Barbarina of little Olive Dyer were like- 
wise delightfu! studies, and the various réles 
played by Edith Coates, Winifred Kennard, 
Sumner Austin, Powell Lloyd, Harry Brindle and 
others were all drawn to scales = si 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
TWO GREAT FIDDLERS 


T seems to be generally conceded that we must 

no longer refer to Yehudi Menuhin as a boy 
prodigy. When his star first rose in the musical 
firmament a very few years ago he was a little 
fellow in knickerbockers, so miraculously gifted 
and already so masterful and so mature in his 
manner of playing that he upset the critical apple- 
carts all over the civilised world. And while the 
wonder remained, the boy continued to develop 
and mature, sanely and steadily, attaining still 
greater heights of mastery, until to-day he stands 
unchallenged amongst his peers: Kreisler, 
Heifetz, Szigeti, and—how many others? 


Here, to delight us, we have some capital 
records made by the young man himself, and some 
others by Heifetz, all issued by the Gramophone 
Company (H.M.V.). DB.7723-5 are three discs 
containing the Violin Concerto of Mozart in D 
Major, a work dedicated to the Princess Adelaide 
and evidently of such adventurous history that it 
now appears in a version orchestrated by Marius 
Casadesus. With Menuhin is the Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris, conducted by our old 
friend, Pierre Monteux. At the moment of writ- 
ing I am not certain that Kéchel recognises this 


- work in his famous catalogue, but it has great 


beauty and charm. The modern orchestration in 
the Mozart manner is a good example of a not 
very difficult genre; there is a brilliant cadenza by 
(of all people) Hindemith; and those who collect 
Mozart records and admire Menuhin’s fiddling 


will certainly put these discs in their libraries at 
once. 


The Heifetz discs are a 12-inch and 10-inch, 
containing respectively Auer’s transcription of the 
Paganini ‘‘ Caprice,’’ Op. 1, No. 24 (DB.2218), 
and two small pieces—Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Guitarre ”’ 
and Castelnuove-Tedesco’s ‘‘ Alt Wien” (DA. 
1377). This great fiddler’s agility and his impec- 
cable intonation are well enshrined in these records 
—qualities by which he has made a world-wide 
reputation. There is not a great deal to be said in 
praise of Schumann’s Violoncello Concerto (Op. 
129) in A Minor, beyond admitting that it has a 
rather lovely slow movement; but ’cellists, at 
least, will certainly be interested in the record 
(DB.7742-4) made by Gregor Piatigorsky with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under John 
Barbirolli. It is one of those period pieces that 
fit well into a representative library. The soloist’s 
part is first-class. : 


A work seldom heard in our concert rooms is 
the ‘* Burleske ’’ of Richard Strauss. This dates, 
I believe, from about the year 1886, three or four 
years before he had written his ‘* Don Juan ”’ or 
Debussy his ‘* L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune.” It is 
a gay little work belonging not so much to the 
’eighties as to the infancy of the modern world. 
The soloist is the brilliant Elly Ney, who is heard 
in collaboration with the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Dr. W. van Hoogstraten. 
There are two 12-inch discs (DB.4424-5). 
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THEATRE NOTES 
TWO GOOD COMEDIES 


By Russell Gregory 


“* Theatre Royal” Lyric Theatre 
By Edna Furber and George Kaufman 


IRST and foremost this play is an excellent 
piece of stagecraft. It is clean cut and 
confident and from the technical point of 

view the authors have left nothing to chance. It is 
strange, therefore, that one should remember 
more about the players than about the play. The 
plot—and there certainly was a plot—seemed to 
merge itself in the personality of the characters. 
Perhaps this was the authors’ intention. Perhaps it 
was due to the brilliance of the acting or the 
suavity of Mr. Coward’s production. 


I remember best of all Miss Marie Tempest’s 
superb performance as Fanny Cavendish. Here 


was the old trouper to the life, brave in adversity, - 


determined in her purpose to return to her old 
love the stage, sparkling but never cruel in 
repartee, an entirely lovable and real character. 


Then there was Madge Titheradge, harassed 
yet competent, charming and forceful, proving in 
every gesture and movement that Julie Cavendish 
was a true daughter of the Grand Old Fanny 
Cavendish. It says everything for Mr. Laurence 
Olivier’s performance that one can mention it in 
the same breath with those of Miss Tempest and 
Miss Titheradge. 
‘Lovers’ Leap” Vaudeville Theatre 
By Philip Johnson 

Owen Nares certainly made a happy choice in 
** Lovers’ Leap ’’—a new comedy with which he 
opened his season as actor-manager at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. What the Leap is and which 
Lovers do or do not take it I refuse to say in the 
hope that curiosity, if nothing else, will induce 
you to go and find out for yourselves. 


The small band—only five—of excellent artists 
contrived to make the most of the author’s very 
good material. In Nora Swinburne’s absence 
through indisposition on the night of my visit, 
Coral Brown played the part of Helen Storer— 
the neglected wife of an Egyptologist—in grand 
spirit, while Ursula Jeans made a most admirable 
younger sister—Sarah—with definitely modern 
ideas on marriage. Sarah’s young man, Cedric 
0d ue was portrayed quite brilliantly by Walter 
Hudd. 


Owen Nares himself as Roger Storer proved 
once more what an excellent actor he is. 


“CLD.” The Playhouse 


By William Haslam. 


Whether anybody concerned with the produc- 
tion of C.I.D. really considered it to be a serious 
contribution to the English drama is a secret which 
is presumably locked up in Mr. Leon M.-Lion’s 


breast. It will at least have for company there 
some of the lines which were excellently rendered 
by the prompter instead of by Mr. Lion himself. 


There is rio doubt that Sir Edward Castleton’s 
jewels disappeared miraculously in full view of the 
audience and it all had something to do with fish- 
hooks. There were also a lot of people creeping 
about Sir Edward’s house in black masks trying 
hard not to look like red herrings. 


It is no insult to the intelligence of Inspector 
Bryne that he was baffled. It was enough to 
baffle a Bandersnatch. Miss Olga Lindo gyred 
and gimbled her way through a mimsy play with 
great credit and Mr. Peter Haddon was as uffish 
as one would wish. 


“Royal Baggage” 
By H. T. Wood 


There ought to be a law against introducing 
animals on to the stage. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that two-thirds of the 
audience at the Little Theatre were more 
interested in the only too natural acting of 
these clever spaniels than they were in the 
play about King Charles II. During the few 
moments that I managed to divert my attention 
from the antics of these masters of mime I 
managed to discover that there was a lot of history 
going on and little or no drama. There must be 
some vital force in the writing and the acting in 
order to carry conviction. This both the author 
and Mr. Harold Warrender failed to provide. 


Little Theatre 


EN PASSANT 


Of all the famous Port Wines which bear the 
SANDEMAN name, there is one of peculiar 
interest in so far as both its quality and title 
are concerned. It is “ Partners” Port—so 
named because it is the particular port favoured 
by the Sandeman directors. It is a fine “Ruby” 
wine— composed of choice wines specially 
selected from the best succeeded Vintages. If 
you like a full, rich, ruby Port, try “Partners.” 


SANDEMAN 
. PORT 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20 St. Swithin’s Lane, B.C.4 
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Preference Share Rights 


(By Our City Editor) 


NDUSTRIAL preference shares have many 
attractions for the investor at the moment, 
as may be noted from the number of issues of 

such shares in 5} per cent. form which have 
recently been made. But before an investment is 
made in industrial preferences the financial stand- 
ing of the company concerned must be closely 
examined, for that forms the only safeguard for 
the preferencg shareholders’ rights. We have 
recently seen an attempt by the directors of the 
Union Cold Storage Company to scale down the 
preference shareholders’ interest and though this 
commanded attention by reason of the successful 
application to the Court to prevent it, there are 
constantly arising less conspicuous cases of 
schemes which pay insufficient attention to the 
preference share rights. 

The latest of these is proposed by Lex Garages 
Ltd., who desiring to write off £62,500 from 
various items, propose to cancel 5s. per share of 
the preference capital, which is £150,000 in 7} per 
cent. cumulative participating shares of £1 each, 
while the £50,000 of ordinary shares are to be 
written down from Is. to 6d. each, the whole of the 
shares afterwards being consolidated into 5s. 
ordinary shares. Of the reconstructed capital of 
£137,500, preference shareholders would hold 
£112,500 and ordinary shareholders £25,000. But 
the preference rights would be extinguished under 
the scheme, as also would arrears of preference 
dividend amounting to some £60,000. The mere 
alteration of the ratio of preference capital to. 
ordinary from 3 to one to 4} to one hardly seems 
sufficient compensation for the loss of £60,000 in 
dividends and all future preference rights. It is 
this type of scheme which prevents industrial pre- 
ference shares commanding their proper respect 
as an investment. 


New Issues or Old? 


Despite the steady stream of Corporation and 
other loans of the gilt-edged type, the shortage 
of Trustee stocks in relation to the keen demand 
continues acute, and Mr. ]. M. Keynes’ vision of 
a 2} per cent. credit basis has come within the 
realms of realism. We have Conversion 2} per 
cents. standing at 98 13/16, giving a ‘* flat’”’ 
return of £2 10s. 8d. per cent., and only £2 12s. 6d. 
per cent. to redemption. ‘* Old *’ Consols, also 
24 per cents., still return over 3 per cent. at 82} 
because they are generally regarded as ** irredeem- 
ables,’’ but it is quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that they may touch par. When the 
Conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan to a 34 
per cent. basis was made the operation appeared 
daring, but now the 3} per cent. War Loan returns 
only 3 guineas per cent. to redemption, and before 
it ** went ex dividend "’ the high record of 1U6 was 

_ reached. The continued strength of gilt-edged 
enables corpurations to borrow at ** cut prices,” 
and the Trustee investor must wonder whether he 


cannot do better than subscribe for new issues of 
Corporation stock in 3 per cent. form at 98. 
Actually the supply of Trustee Corporation stocks 
is now so limited that it is impossible to obtain 
34 per cent. to redemption on such an investment, 
but there are one or two more attractive looking 
semi-irredeemable stocks on offer to give 3} per 
cent., notably Liverpool 23 per cents. on offer at 
85}. Still, the Colonials look much more attrac- 
tive, Australia 3} per cents. 1954-59 at 102 
returning nearly 3} per cent. on the money. 


Weakness of Gold Shares 

A strange feature of the past week or two has 
been the weakness of South African gold mining 
shares in particular, and other gold mines in 
general. South Africans have enjoyed a fairly 
big rise, and it is only to be expected that the 
‘* Bears ’’ will seek an entry. This they are 
attempting to do bv means of scares about the 
declining gold price, rumours of higher wage 
demands and reports of labour trouble impending. 
Formerly, anv shares offered by the Cape were 
easily absorbed by London, but now the finance 
houses in London have been suspected of turning 
out the shares, and the market in consequence is 
flat. The big mining finance companies certainly 
have reason to realise a portion of their ‘* book ”’ 
profit in view of the large development pro- 
grammes which most of them are financing, but 
it is difficult to see any justification for the extreme 
nervousness of the market. 


Should the Union Government support demands 
for higher wages, the companies will have to alter 
their present policy of stabilising profits by mill- 
ing lower-grade ore as the gold price rises. The 
lives of the mines would thereby be curtailed to 
some extent, and it is difficult to imagine the 
Union Government conceding any big wage 
increase. Anvwavy, the shareholder would seem 
unlikely to suffer in the immediate future, for 
under present conditions there is no question of 
his receiving maximum dividends in any case. 


West Africans are more dependent on the gold 
price, since a straightforward tax is levied; apart 
from gambling possibilities, Ashanti, Ariston and 
Taquah do not appear dear. The other important 
section, West Australians, are under the shadow 
of a proposed 16d. per ounce tax on their gold. 
But they can, nevertheless, make good profits, as 
is shown by the recent Wiluna report. 


Shares in the News 

Since Gaumont-British were last mentioned in this 
column the 10s. shares have been down to around par 
and have recovered to lls. 10%d., at which price the 
yield is nearly 6 per cent. A consolidation of the com- 
pany’s interests is foreshadowed and an immediate issue 
of £500,000 of debenture stock is to be made. But, 
though these moves may strengthen the group’s finances, 
the shares look more attractive to sell than buy at the 
present price. 
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BROADCASTING 


«IN TOWN TO-NIGHT ” FARCE 
By Alan Howland 


would be no exaggeration to say that there is 

more confusion of thought taking place at 
the headquarters of the B.B.C. than in any other 
circular building in the British Isles. To give 
exhaustive examples of this major defect would 
take as many pages as 1 have words at my dis- 
posal, but it might be possible for a journalistic 
Methuselah to deal with them one at a time in the 
course of a century or so. The most an ordinary 
listener like myself can do is to select a programme 
item at random and subject it to analysis. 


The item which has recently caused me most 
concern is ‘‘ In Town To-Night.’’ There is not 
the slightest doubt that the idea behind this 
feature was a sound one. What could be more 
intriguing to the licence-holder than to hear the 
voices of interesting and stimulating people who 
do, in fact, happen to be in town to-night? This 
particular broadcast was, from the B.B.C. point 
of view, a success from its inception. That is to 
say, that several congratulatory letters were 
received on the occasion of its first appearance. 
Town To-Night had therefore perforce to 
become a weekly ‘‘ peak,’’ no matter whether any- 
one of the slightest interest happened to be In 
Town on the Night in question. The programme 
has degenerated into a hotch-potch of under- 
rehearsed performances by people who, in fact, 
are in Town every Night of the Week. 


The programme value of a few fleeting remarks 
from the only one-legged albino who makes a 
hobby of converting old razor blades into egg- 
whisks is at the best practically nil. To foist a 
talk of this nature on the public on the flimsy 
excuse that the maniac in question is in Town— 
where he has probably been living for the past 
thirty years—is a deliberate attempt to persuade 
the listener that he is hearing something new and 
vital, whereas he is actually doing nothing of the 
sort. 


To return to my original point, muddle- 
headedness is a failure with which most sane 
people have no patience, and ‘‘In Town 
To-Night” is a perfect example of flabby and 
inconsequent cerebration. It's programme value 
is negligible, and it even belies its title by not 
being topical. 


There is one other reason why I dislike this 
infantile charade. It has a signature tune. In my 
opinion signature tunes, to borrow a_phrase from 
the immortal ‘‘ Mr. Grouser’’ of the Toytown 
Tales,-‘* ought not to be allowed.” All the more 
are they to be condemned when they consist of 
sixteen bars of a really likeable composition, 
because one will, as a consequence, never have the 


Opportunity of hearing a full-dress performance 
_of the entire work. 


ARE YOU HELPING 
IN THE 


FIGHT AGAINST CANCER ? 


DEATHS FROM CANCER LAST 

YEAR TOTALLED 61,572 IN 

ENGLAND AND WALES 
- ALONE. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


promotes research into the causes and 

cure of cancer. In active co-operation 

with it are many of the principal centres 

of CANCER RESEARCH throughout 
the Empire. 


Some appreciations of the work of the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign. 


H.M. The King, Patron of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign, addressing Delegates to the 
Conference on Cancer, July 1[6.h, 


“We, in this country, are indebted to the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign for much useful service in 
the field of Cancer Kesearch. . . . In the struggle 
against so powerful and insidious an enemy as 
Cancer there is need for the most efficient staff work 
the closest co-operation between all arms of our 
orces. 


H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G., in a message 
writes :— 


“1 cannot conceive a more worthy object in 
life than to do one’s best to contribute a quota, 
however small, to aid suffering humanity 
throughout the World by the elucidation of the 
Cancer problem. The fight may be long, but 

am convinced that success will ultimately 
attend our quest.” 


His Grace the Archbishop of York writes in the 
York Diocesan Leaflet, May, 1934— 


“This year we are especially asked at the time of Empire 
Day to support the British Empire Cancer Cam- 
aign. | hope that there will be a widespread response 
the appeal which H.R.H. The Duke of York has 
issued. . . . One illustration of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of men may be found in the 
dedication of our imperial resources to the service of 
God, and the effort to find relief for men from one of 
the most terrible scourves that afflict it; and we may 
well pray that He, the Lord and Life-giver, will 
guide those who are seeking, by scientific research. to 
d the means of curing and preventing this plague."’ 


You can help by sending a donation, or by taking 
a collecting-box into your home. Send your 
donation or write to :— 


THE TREASURER, 
BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN, 


12,Grosvenor Crescent, Hyde Park Corner, 
London, S.W.1 
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CINEMA 


THE CAMELS ARE COMING 


By Mark Forrest 


wi Harold Lloyd’s reappearance comes a 
new picture which has Jack Hulbert for its 
principal actor so that those who go to the cinema 
to laugh should have an amusing time of it. 
Jack Hulbert’s recipe for humour comprises 
asinity of a brand peculiarly English, judiciously 
mixed with what, I believe, is fun. Fun consists 
to my mind of boisterous antics which are 
designed to appeal to children. 


However, as no man, except those who suffer 
from madness in some form or other, ever really 
grows up, this mixture has a wide popularity. 
Thus when Jack Hulbert tries to mount a camel, 
it does not matter how often he falls off; the only 
important thing is that he should fall off often 
enough. In The Camels are Coming, which is at 
the New Gallery, even the most ardent explorer 
of new sensations in the world of knockabout will 
be satisfied with his discoveries, for Jack Hulbert 
not only falls off the camel a sufficient number of 
times, but the camel itself is gifted with a most 
distressing snort that enables it to convey its 


opinion of its would-be rider and leave no doubt 


about its private feelings. 


The farce is constructed around dope peddling 
in Cairo; a matter which the Egyptian air force 
has taken under its wing. Here it also shelters 
Jack Hulbert who, equipped with an aeroplane, 
proceeds ‘‘ to cut the desert into strips.” His 
job having been settled the scenario writers have 
a free hand to do what they like with it. So there 
is singing and dancing from which the camel, 
Allah be praised, is not altogether excluded ; there 
are impersonations galore which deceive no-one 
except the actors; there is a fight in a fort in the 
desert which looks like a skit on Beau Geste and 
is probably meant to be nothing of the kind, and 
there is the beautiful girl who is supposed to be 
peddling dope and has obviously never bothered 
her head about it. 


The picture, like Jack Hulbert’s former films, 
does not run smoothly over the points and its 
changes of direction are too clearly marked. 
Once, however. a direction has been decided upon 
there are many good laughs whichever point of 
the compass is momentarily chosen, but the 
scenario is a little rough and Jack Hulbert a little 
too unperturbed by his surroundings. Harold 
Lloyd's film, though not so uproariously funny in 
its purple passages, is a much better piece of 
work; still I should not be surprised to find that 
Jack Hulbert’ s has a greater popular appeal. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


“DR. MABUSE ” (A) ana 
“* MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM ” (A) 


Monday, November 5th, 
Premiere RENE CLAIR’S latest satire 


“LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE” (U) 


Also /Gitt Models at 
30/- and Also 
Expensive Models at 7/6. 


The beautiful pen 
the 


Nib Gold 


Possessing all the good qualities of the more 
expensive fountain pens, the “Relief” 
Fountain Pen has one vital feature which 
cannot be duplicated—the famous Nib in 
14-carat gold, guaranteed by the trade mark 
“Relief.” The “Relief” Fountain Pen is 
non-inflammable and fully guaranteed. 
Obtainable at all Stationers and Stores in a 
wide range of popular colours. 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 


RELIEF 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Sole Distributo - E 


THE most 


FAMOUS NiB In THE WORLD 
Gy R-ESTERBROOK & CO, te any ety 
* = RELIEF ot writing fr 
MADE IN ENGLAND penholders. 


IN 6d., 1/- and 6/- (GROSS) BOXES 
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